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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 


MONARCH 


ON 


GUARD 


OVER AN EMPIRE 


OF PROPERTY VALUE 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


VEREITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFe 


*If you do not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford. : 0" 
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4 CORRECTION 
Regarding your pres- 
entation of the career 
of Mr. A. P. Giannini 
in your issue of Sept. 
23rd, permit me to say 
that although his life 
would fill volumes, quite 
a number of the “high 
spots” were covered in 
the space you allotted to 
him. The one fly in 
the ointment is that you 
ysed the wrong picture 
with the story. Fully 
aware of the fact that 
to cover the world’s 
news as you do is a 
stupendous task, my 
calling your attention to 
this is not to be con- 
strued as criticism. 
Cuas. SCHUMANN 
Doremus & Co., 
New York City 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WEEx is apologetic be- 
cause out of eight photographs of Mr. Giannini sub- 
mitted, it selected for publication a ninth, which was 
of John M. Grant, a business associate of Mr. Giannini. 
Herewith is an accurate photograph of Mr. Giannini. 


NAZI BOYCOTT 


The only practical way for the United States to 
enter a protest against Hitler’s barbarism and race- 
discrimination is to levy a blood-and-business boycott. 
I think that the government which keeps the Japanese 
out of California because of an Oriental menace ought 
to prohibit German immigration, save that of exiles, 
and put a boycott on all their manufactured goods. 
Their policies are their only raw materials. 

Haro_p W. STERN 
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Mr. Giannini 


Chicago, Ill. 
OPPOSED TO DATES 


Regarding Mr. Smalley’s suggestion, printed in your 
Sept. 30 issue, that dates be included in parentheses in 
your articles—I do not agree with it. It is unneces- 
sary and just makes dry reading. 


New York 
COOLIDGE OATHS 


In your issue of Sept. 16th, is some comment on 
the validity of the oath administered to President 
Coolidge by his father in the lamp-lighted sitting 
room of the Coolidge homestead in Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, Aug. 3, 1923. This was a highly dramatic 
etting, of course, and there may have been a little 
stage business about the whole proceeding which ap- 
peals to the imagination, as does the picture of the 
boy Lincoln studying by the light of a pine knot. 
On that memorable occasion Mr. Coolidge called 
Washington on the long-distance telephone to learn 
the wording of the Presidential oath. This was quite 
unnecessary for he could have found his school history 
of the United States in the attic, dusted it off, turned 
to the Constitution in the back of the book, and found 
the exact wording of the Presidential oath under 
ARTICLE II, Section I, Paragraph 8, as follows: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

_This oath having been properly administered by 
his father who was duly qualified to administer oaths 
in the State of Vermont was valid to all intents and 
purposes in the remaining forty-seven states, and the 
District of Columbia as well, the opinion of Messrs. 
Daugherty and Beck to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
If any one doubts this, let him turn to ARTICLE IV, 
Section I of the Constitution which reads as follows: 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other State. 

Regardless of the opinion of Messrs. Daugherty and 
Beck, President Coolidge, with characteristic New 
England resoluteness, should have stood firm on the 
validity of the first oath administered by his father, 
and by virtue of the ancient formula, hic et ubique 
(here and everywhere), just as Hamlet swears his 
friend Horatio to secrecy in the play (vide Hamlet, 
Act I, Scene 5, line 156). Any oath duly adminis- 
tered to one who takes the oath in the proper mental 
attitude, without hesitation or mental reservation 
is valid and binding hic et ubique. Therefore, Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s second oath was no more than a legal 
gesture, at best. The American people will always 
regard the oath administered by his father as of bind- 
ing force and effect, and no doubt this was the Pres- 
ident’s own view of the matter. 

When the late Chief Justice Taft administered the 
oath of office to President Hoover his memory did not 
serve him very well, and he did not use the exact and 
Correct wording. A little high school girl of Walden, 

- Y. was listening on the radio and detected the 
error in wording. She wrote the Chief Justice about 
the matter, and the very genial Justice Taft answered 


VerA BLopGETT 


her letter, complimenting and thanking her. After 
that, Justice Taft always had the oath reduced to 
writing before administering it. 

Well, so much for Presidential Oaths! An inter- 


esting subject, n’est-ce-pas? 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Grorce W. Lyon 
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WILLIAM GREEN: President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and central figure 
at its convention in Washington this week. 
—(See page 3). (Keystone). 

HALF YEAR IN CAMP: About 100,000 of the 
314,000 youths in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps are expected to quit because they 
have found jobs back home; the remainder 
will reenlist through the Winter.—(See 
page 10). (Keystone). 

BYRD AT CHRISTENING: Mrs. Maybelle 
Horlick Sidley christens the Antarctic ex- 
ploration plane of Admiral Richard E. 





Byrd at Boston.—(See page 16). (Acme). 
SHARKEY LOSES AGAIN: Tommy Lough- 


ran (right) hands Jack Sharkey his third 
straight defeat, at Philadelphia.—(See page 
20). (International). 


FOR A RECORD: Though the first attempt 
of Russian engineers to reach the strato- 
sphere was a failure, due to insufficient hy- 
drogen in the balloon, the second effort last 
week broke the record at 62,320 feet up.— 
(See page 20). (Soyuzphoto). 

RIVALS FOR MAYOR: Two of New York’s 
three leading candidates for Mayor, John 
O’Brien (left) and Joseph McKee, meet at 
a celebration in the Bronx.—(See page 8). 
(Wide World). 


OUT FOR CREW: Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 
seated at stroke of the Harvard freshman 
crew, just before he told a photographer, 
“lll punch you in the nose.”—(See page 
6). (Acme), 
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DISTINCTIVE 


- and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 


Under Reliance Management 


























New York 
Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 


every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 
. 

GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


"Under Reliance Management”’ 


ened 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
—the New MECALLS matches her triple life 
with a triple manual of modern ling... 


To travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for pleas- 
ure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. This mood of 
romance, this need for recreation, is met by stories and 
articles in the first section of the new McCall's Magazine— 


MeCALL’S FICTION and NEWS 


ROWDED DAYS! Company arriv- 

ing. A house to arrange. Meals to 
plan. Children to watch. Hair to wave. 
Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three réles—and do all of 
them well. She has her own life to lead, 
recreation, romance, and amusement. 
She must be head of her household—an 
efficient, economical housekeeper; a 
thoughtful, understanding mother. And 
she must care for that precious thing, her 
appearance, her personal charm. 

Into this triple life, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a triple 
manual of modern living. McCall’s Fic- 
tion and News; McCall’s Homemaking, 
McCall’s Style and Beauty. All three 





Are her thoughts on the practical business of running a 


home? Expert help on the exacting task of simultaneously 


managing the house, the meals, and the children, is collected . 


Sor her on the pages of McCall's second section— 
MeCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


magazines bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s. 

See what this does for the advertiser 
as well. Now, as in the successful depart- 
ment store, like can be grouped with like. 
Is she amusing herself with fiction? Paint 
her a picture of your newest contribution 
to pleasure. Has she for an hour dreamed 


Staying young and charming in spite of her busy life is a 
pleasurable task to which every modern American woman 
gives concentrated attention. For advice on clothes, and the 
intimate care of herself as others see her, she turns to 


MeCALL’S STYLE and BEAUTY 


of redecorating the living-room? Show 
her your product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall clothes? 
Tell her what to do about her complex- 
ion, or her figure. She is ready to listen. 
In the new McCall’s there need be no 
fear that advertisers will say the right 
thing to the right woman at the wrong 
time, and dilute the force of their mes- 
sages. For by opportune placement of 
advertising, the new McCall’s offers its 
advertisers the advantage of readers in 
the mood to listen. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The New 
M*°CALLS 
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LABOR: American Federation, Partner, Adversary, and Biggest 
Beneficiary of NRA, Ponders Its Future Under the New Deal 


In the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Willard in Washington, the American 
Federation of Labor last Monday 
opened its annual convention. Never 
in the 52 years of its existence had it 
faced SO Many grave problems. Never 
had its leaders carried so great a re- 
sponsibility. 

The open support of organized labor 
by the NRA, and the appointment of 
William Green, president of the Feder- 
ation, to a position on the Labor Ad- 
visory Board under the New Deal, had 
laid before this great labor organiza- 
tion the opportunity to become a part- 
ner with the United States Government. 

Yet as the delegates met in the gilt 
ballroom where Presidents, Prime Min- 
isters, and Chief Justices have been 
entertained, 250,000 men throughout 
the country were on strike. In New 
York City food piled up on piers and 
railway sidings when 20,000 truckmen 
refused to move it. In Detroit, the 
automobile industry encountered diffi- 
culties as almost 100% of the tool and 
die shop workers walked out. In the 
soft coal fields of Pennsylvania, 100,000 
men of the United Mine Workers of 
America were still on “holiday,” wait- 
ing with ever-increasing restlessness 
















for union recognition by employers. 

There was a steel strike in Weirton, 
W. Va., a silk strike in Paterson, N. J., 
and strikes in the Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey plants of the Ford Motor 
Co. From one end of the country to 
the other, pickets marched slowly up 
and down before factories, mines, and 
shops, threatening the progress of the 
President’s recovery program. 

Paradoxically, it is this program 
which has brought labor to arms. 

Last Winter the star of organized 
labor in America was low upon the 
horizon. Workmen, displaced by ma- 
chinery and turned out of their jobs by 
the depression, could no longer afford 
to pay union dues. 

But with the coming of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA), or- 
ganized labor took hope. The new 
codes of fair competition waived the 
anti-trust laws and permitted price- 
fixing and production agreements 
among those industrialists who agreed 
to give labor a “break.” To get this 
“break,” the individual laborer felt he 
needed representation through a union. 

Mr. Green says that the Federation 
has enrolled 1,300,000 since NIRA be- 
came a law, bringing the total mem- 





bership to 4,000,000. He hopes ulti- 
mately to enroll 25,000,000 men in the 
organization. 

“The American Federation of Labor,” 
he said, “is going to organize the 
unorganized ... It is going to continue 
to be, as it has been for more than 
half a century, the recognized, all- 
embracing spokesman for American 
labor. That means there is no room 
in the United States for any other 
labor movement.” 

Whether or not this boast will be 
made good depends to a great extent 
on the privileges and benefits which 
Mr. Green can win for his member- 
ship. Thus, while a partner of govern- 
ment on the one hand, on the other 
hand Mr. Green stands in the position 
of adversary. He must work for every 
privilege he can get. 

“Now the tide has turned,” he 
shouted at the opening of the conven- 
tion. “Labor believes the Old Deal is 
gone. It accepts the New Deal literal- 
ly ... It passed definitely from a stage 
of innocuous quietude to a stage of 
action, action, action!” 

He has come out with the statement 
that codes are insufficient to effect re- 
employment of eleven million jobless 
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men, and he spoke in his opening ad- 
dress to the convention in favor of a 
six-hour day and a five-day week. He 
decried inflation, saying that when the 
dollar is cheapened, prices rise and 
wages stand still. 

Mr. Green’s chief rival for the presi- 
dency of the A. F. of L. is John L. 
Lewis, the shock-haired, brawny chief 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, an affiliate of the Federation. Mr. 
Lewis won a major victory when the 
soft coal code was forced down the 
throats of the operators. 

A question to be decided is whether 
the American Federation of Labor will 
support the government with a policy 
of conciliation or move further to the 
Left than it is at present. 


PROBLEMS: A problem facing the 
convention is that of the “Merit 
Clause.” Section 7 of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act (see box) says 
that employers may not interfere with 
their workers’ right to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. This provision the 
A. F. of L. interprets to mean govern- 
ment approval of the closed shop, and 
it insists that employees will do better 
to choose their representatives from 
among A. F. of L. organizers than to 
cast their vote for company unions. 
The company union in the eyes of labor 
has always been a tool of the employer, 
and open to suspicion. 

In accepting the codes, employers in 
most cases have not challenged the 
right of labor to organize, but have 
frequently fought for the right to hire 
and pay the men on their merit and 
not at the dictation of organizers from 
outside the industry. Automobile manu- 
facturers obtained a code with these 
priviliges specifically granted to the 
employers, and other industries have 
fought for like clauses. 

General Johnson has admitted that 
he slipped up in allowing this provision 
in the case of the automobile industry 
and has kept it out of all other codes. 
The A. F. of L. hopes to organize the 
automobile industry, and thus forestall 
company unions and weaken the “Merit 
Clause.” 

Another question facing the A. F. of 
L. is whether unionization shall be hor- 
izontal or vertical. A horizontal union 
contains the members of a single craft, 
such as joiners, riveters, or bricklay- 
ers. A vertical union contains all the 
workers in a given industry, regard- 
less of their specific tasks. 

Until recently the government seemed 
to be leaning toward the horizontal. 
In fact Dudley Cates, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the NRA, resigned a month 
ago after a dispute with General John- 
son on this point. “The industry,” he 
said in a statement advocating the ver- 
tical union, “should be the unit in es- 
tablishing the field of collective bar- 
gaining. This means a vertical union in 
each industry, free of domination or 


control, either by employers or outside 


labor leaders.” 

Recently, however, General Johnson 
has indicated that his opinions have al- 
tered. “With industry organized ver- 


tically,” he stated, “the logical set-up 





for the labor organization is along ver- 
tical lines.” 

Many of the A. F. of L’s new mem- 
bers have been organized in industrial 
or vertical unions, but a definite policy 
on that score has not yet been formu- 
lated. 

Basically, the chief concern of the 
A. F. of L. will probably be to steer a 
middle course between its two dissim- 
ilar obligations—its obligation to the 
government as partner and its obliga- 
tion to its members. In its own interest 
it must win enough benefits for mem- 
bers to keep them from joining more 
radical wild-cat unions which lately 
have sprung up with promises of higher 
wages and shorter hours than ever were 
considered under the NRA. At the 
same time the Federation must con- 
trol strikes to keep the sympathy of 





LABOR AND NIRA 





Section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act fol- 
lows, in part: 
__ Every code of fair competition, agreement, and 
icense approved, prescribed, or issued under this 
title shall contain the following conditions: 


1. That employees shall have the right to or- 
anize and bargain collectively through represent- 
atives of their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self-organization 
or in other concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; 

2. That no employee and no one seel:ing em- 
aloyment shall be required as a condition of em- 
yloyment to join any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor or- 
ganization of his own choosing. 








the public and avoid the accusation of 
holding up recovery. 


RECOMMENDED: Before the con- 
vention opened, the Executive Council 
recommended the following: 

A labor representative in every group 
set up to administer a code. 

The reopening of codes to bring about 
a 30-hour maximum work week. 

More federal funds for direct relief 
and the distribution of farm surpluses 
to the needy. 

More speed in spending the govern- 
ment’s $3,300,000,000 public works 
fund. 

Abolition of government pay cuts. 

Federal loans to States to keep 
schools open. 


COAL: On the eve of the convention 
Mr. Lewis was in conference with Gen- 
eral Johnson over the knotty coal code. 


General Johnson was in Walter Reed — 


Hospital recuperating from a minor 
operation. It is thought they discussed 
recent developments growing out of a 
visit paid the General by the steel op- 
erators whose companies own “captive” 
coal mines. The operators included 
Myron Taylor, chairman of the board 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
aid Eugene R. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and for- 
mer Gov. Nathan L. Miller of New 
York, who is counsel for the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

“They are willing to pay the union 
wage scale and observe union hours,” 
General Johnson told reporters. “They 
are willing to deal with any represent- 
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ative whom their employees may Select, 
even if it should be John Lewis. By 
they are not willing to sign labor cop. 
tracts with the United Mine Workers, 
as virtually all other coal operators 
have done.” 

The reason for their opposition, he 
said, was not that they cared whether 
the mines were organized, but that 
they feared such a move as an opening 
wedge for unionization of the steg] 
mills. There was nothing in the law, 
he explained, requiring recognition of 
the U. M. W. A., though the miners 
could designate it as their represent. 
ative and operators would then have 
to deal with it. 

Last Monday the General sent a tel- 
egram, on “authority of the President,” 
to Philip Murray, vice president of the 
U.M.W.A. He begged for acceptance 
of the operators’ terms, so that the 
miners could go back to work. 

Murray declared in Pittsburgh that 
the operators had “virtually” recog- 
nized the union. Though they signed 
no statement of recognition, they 
agreed to maintain the hours, wages 
and working conditions of those oper- 
ators who had signed agreements with 
U.M.W.A. Murray and Lewis ordered 
the diggers to call off their strike and 
return to the mines. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the diggers were still wondering 
whether to obey the order. 


FORD: Of equal importance with 
the situation in the mines was _ the 
crisis in the Ford plants in Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey. 

Mr. Ford has not signed the automo- 
bile code, partly because of its collective 
bargaining provisions. The law, how- 
ever, requires him to abide by it. In 
the Ford plant at Chester, Pa., 3,000 
employees insisted that Mr. Ford sign 
the code and demanded higher wages 
and recognition of their recently formed 
union. They got nothing and walked 
out. 

When the rumor rose that Mr. Ford 
was planning to let them stay out and 
transfer the Chester business to his 
plant at Edgewater, N. J., 1,200 strik- 
ers moved on to Edgewater and started 
a strike there. 

Mr. Ford discharged 511 of his Edge- 
water employees and then closed both 
plants. 


ARBITRATION: Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, chairman of 
NRA’s National Labor Board, was 
bending every effort to settle the grow- 
ing number of industrial disputes. 

“The National Labor Board,” said 
Senator Wagner, “is ready to hear and 
to consider any dispute arising out of 
the operations of the new codes. We 
are setting up our machinery in every 
industrial district. 

“Every day we send out our men by 
airplane to settle quickly critical sit 
uations. There is no real excuse for 
either a strike or a lockout until, at least, 
we have rendered a decision. Labor 
may be assured of a sympathetic hear 
ing. Industry will find—as it has already 
found in many cases—that we are doilg 
our best to hold the scales even. Thert 
is too much at stake to endanger the 
success of the NRA by hasty action.” 
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ACME ‘ 
American Labor, Old and New: Knife Grinder in a City Street, Hardy Survivor of a One-Man Business 
Conducted by Hand; Steelworkers in Skyscraper Construction Where Many Labor Unions are Involved 
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250,000 Workers are on Strike in the United States, According to Estimates Last Week. Above 
are Coal Miners Resting in Camp at Clairton, Pa., While Urging Steel Mill Workers to Join Them 

















THE NEWS-WEEK AT HOME 


L E G I O N : Veterans Convention Cheers Lustily 
As President, Warned Not to Go, Defends Bonus Cuts 


With a legionnaire’s cap on his head, 
President Roosevelt faced the conven- 
tion of the American Legion last Mon- 
day and told its members that they 
were not special beneficiaries of the 
government merely because they had 
once worn its uniform. 

Cheers answered him. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s decision to attend the 
convention held at Chicago was made 
suddenly. Letters had reached him, 
“daring” him to come. The growing 
unrest of Middle Western farmers and 
the anger of veterans who had lost 
$314,000,000 worth of government bene- 
fits through his economy program 
made a visit to Chicago seem danger- 
ous. He was warned against it. 

But Mr. Roosevelt made a campaign 
trip through the West over a year ago 
against the counsel of his advisers and 
proved them wrong on Election Day. 
He decided to try again. Last Saturday 
afternoon, while reporters made guess- 
es, the New York Central was told to 
prepare a special train. Reporters were 
not informed of the plan till next day. 

On the platform of the Chicago Sta- 
dium in which he was nominated for 
the Presidency, he faced 30,000 legion- 
naires. As former Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, he himself belongs to the 
organization. Brandishing a friendly 
finger, declaring half aloud “My, but 
you’re a young looking bunch,” he laid 
down his principles of veterans com- 
pensation. 

“If this country is worth living in,” 
he said, “if this flag of ours is worth 
living under, if our social order means 
anything to us, then this country of 
ours is worth defending every day and 
every year of the life of every individ- 
ual one of us... But there are two 
enemies of national unity—sectionalism 
and class—and if the spirit of section- 
alism or the spirit of class is allowed 
to grow strong, or to prevail, it means 
the end of national unity and the end 
of patriotism ... We realize now that 
the great human values, not for you 
alone but for all American citizens, 
rest upon the unimpaired credit of the 
United States. 

“It was because of this that we un- 
dertook to take the national Treasury 
out of the red and put it in the black. 
And in the doing of it we laid down two 
principles which directly affected bene- 
fits to veterans. The first principle... 
is that the government has a responsi- 
bility for and toward those who suf- 
fered injury or contracted disease while 
serving in its defense. 

“The second principle is that no per- 
son, because he wore a uniform, must 
thereafter be placed in a special class 
of beneficiaries . . . The fact of wearing 
a uniform does not mean that... be- 
cause a person served in the defense 
of his country, performed a basic obli- 


gation of citizenship, he should receive 
a pension from his government because 
of a disability incurred after his service 
had terminated, and not connected with 
that service.” 

The President said that he hoped 
that the government would be able to 
treat even more generously than at 
present those veterans whose injuries 
were caused by the war. Other ex- 
soldiers who were ailing and destitute, 
he said, would come under the same 
rule the Federal government laid down 
for the relief of all cases of involun- 
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tary want. That rule was that they 
should get Federal aid only if their 
local communities or States could not 
provide for them. 

When he had finished his prepared 
address, Mr. Roosevelt announced that 
he was temporary chairman of the 
convention. In this capacity he pre- 
sented a silk flag to Louis F. Johnson, 
retiring Legion Commander, which 
had been made by the women of John- 
son’s home town, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

After that the President visited the 
grave of former Mayor Anton Cermak, 
who died in Miami last Winter when 
struck by a bullet aimed at Mr. Roose- 
velt. 


e 
ROOSEVELTS: His Home Town 


Doings Divert President 


On his way to Hyde Park last week, 
President Roosevelt paid an unsched- 
uled call on the citizens of White 
Plains, celebrating the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the purchase of 
the city’s site from the Indians. When 
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the crowd spotted him in his car, they 
set up a great cheer, and the bands 
blared. To officials who struggled 
through the crowd to shake his hand, 
he shouted: “It’s a great turnout!” 

Once in Hyde Park, he stood as god. 
father at the christening of an old 
friend’s 9-months-old daughter, Kath. 
erine Earle Looker, in St. James Epis- 
copal Church, of which he is senior 
warden. Both Miss Looker and Mr 
Roosevelt enjoyed themselves im. 
mensely. He attended the wedding in 
the same church of his step-grand- 
niece, Miss Alida Douglas Robinson, to 
Kenneth S. Walker. He spoke from 
the pulpit of the Hyde Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church, celebrating its cen- 
tenary, on “Spiritual Values.” 

Earlier in the week, in Washington, 
the President sported a new white 
woolen suit, a present from students of 
Texas Technological College. They 
had raised the sheep, sheared the wool, 
and carded and spun it into the finished 
product. For a cane which Mooney 
Warther of Dover, O., carved for 
him, the President wrote a letter, be- 
ginning, “My dear Mr. Warther: It 
was mighty good and considerate of 
you to send me that handsome walking 
stick, and I want to thank you most 
heartily for it.” 


® While her husband was in Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Roosevelt paid a flying visit 
to Boston. There she went shopping, 
bought a rug, curtain material, a coffee 
percolator, an electric grill, and a bread 
box for her sons in school. Then she 
purchased an airplane trunk and cedar 
chest for herself. She called on her 
son Franklin in his room in Weld Hall 
in the Harvard Yard, and shook hands 
warmly with his janitor, G. M. Greene. 
Then she motored to Groton for supper 
at Groton School with her youngest 
son, John. 

Next day she addressed guests at a 
luncheon opening Boston’s Salvation 
Army drive, and sat between Governor 
Ely of Massachusetts and Mayor Cur- 
ley of Boston while they exchanged 
sharp words over a question of politi- 
cal jurisdiction. Then she hurried to 
New York, to meet the President and 
see her eldest son James and his wife 
off to Europe. 

Before joining the President at Hyde 
Park, Mrs. Roosevelt was honor guest 
at the exposition of women’s arts and 
industries in New York City. “It is 
always a thrill,” she told her audience 
from the balcony, “to see what women 
are doing, what they can do, in a busi- 
ness way.” 

Testimony in Grand Rapids, Mich, 
revealed that in 1930 Mrs. Roosevelt 
accepted $1,000 from J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New York advertising agency, 
for endorsing Berkey and Gay furti- 
ture. Mrs. Roosevelt told reporters that 
she remembered the advertisement but 
not the amount, and that she had fol- 
lowed her usual practice of turning the 
money over to charity. 


®In Cambridge, Mass., Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt Jr. had a tiff with a photog- 


rapher. A few days before, he had 
gone to Soldiers’ Field with his foot- 
pall togs to try out for the freshman 
team, but turned his uniform back when 
he saw the battery of cameramen 
awaiting his arrival. He turned to 
crew instead (see cover). When pho- 
tographers appeared at Newell Boat- 
house, he was furious. 

“T quit football because I didn’t want 
to be hounded by photographers,” he 
told them, “and I thought you’d leave 
me alone here. My father is in poli- 
tics, but I’m not!” 

The cameramen were not impressed. 
One crept near as young Roosevelt got 
into his seat at stroke in the shell, to 
snap a close-up. Franklin leaped out 
with clenched fists. “I’ll punch you in 
the nose! And I really mean it,” he 
shouted. ‘Then he controlled himself, 
grinned, and got back into the shell. 
The picture had already been taken. 

Back in 1905, another Roosevelt was 
equally annoyed with the press. He 
was Theodore Roosevelt Jr., a Harvard 
freshman. From the White House, his 
father wrote him: “The thing to do is 
to go on just as you have evidently 
been doing, attract as little attention as 
possible, do not make a fuss about 
newspaper men, cameramen, and idiots 
generally, letting it be seen that you do 
not like them and avoid them, but not 
letting them betray you into excessive 
irritation.” 


SHIPS: Senator Black Uncovers 
Shipping Board Extravagance 


Senator Hugo L. Black, Alabama 
Democrat, rolled up his sleeves last 
week, preparing for a big job. He was 
in charge of an inquiry into what the 
United States Shipping Board had done 
with government money under three 
preceding Republican administrations. 

When the war and the race tc »uild 
ships faster than U-boats cow’ sink 
them had ended, this country found it- 
self possessed of the greatest merchant 
fleet in its history. Ever since that 
time the Shipping Board has struggled 
with the problem of what to do with 
its colossal herd of white elephants. 

Senator Black, who did virtually all 
the questioning for his committee, un- 
covered some peculiar situations. If, at 
the close of the inquiry, the President 
is persuaded that contracts negotiated 
by the board have cost Uncle Sam 
more than they should have, he may 
cancel or modify them under authority 
granted him by Congress last Spring. 

Henry Herberman, who sat in the 
Witness chair with a physician keeping 
tab on his jumpy pulse, offered the 
spiciest testimony. Mr. Herberman is 
president and sole owner of the Export 
Steamship Corp. of New York, which 
bought Shipping Board vessels, bor- 
rowed Uncle Sam’s money, and ob- 
tained subsidies for carrying ocean 
mail. Any benefits bestowed on the 
Export corporation were benefits to Mr. 
Herberman. 

He revealed that he had never oper- 
ated ocean ships until he got Shipping 
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Board contracts, and that he had 
bought the Export line for $65,000 or 
$70,000. He wanted those figures on 
the record, Senator Black asked why. 

“Because,” answered Mr. Herberman, 
“they might say what they are always 
saying, that I never pay for anything.” 

The witness said that for 25 years 
he had been a friend and poker com- 
panion of T. V. O’Connor, who joined 
the Shipping Board shortly after re- 
signing the presidency of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
and who ultimately became the board’s 
chairman. 

“I didn’t bother with anyone else on 
the board but O’Connor,” said Mr. 
Herberman. 

When Mr. O’Connor, who has since 
retired from the board, lived at Hotel 
Hamilton in Washington, Mr. Herber- 
man also stayed there. When Mr. 
O’Connor moved to Hotel Mayfair, Mr. 
Herberman followed him. 

It was brought out that the shipping 
company president had an expense ac- 
count which totaled $11,360 in one 
month of 1927, the year Mr. Herber- 
man induced the board to give him an 
extension on a loan. He spent $75 a 
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commander of the board in charge of 
the repair of ships sold to the Export 
corporation. 

He also said he had paid a $15,000 
mortgage on the Pattiama ranch in 
California when it was threatened with 
foreclosure. The deed for the ranch 
was made out to his (Herberman’s) 
chauffeur, whom he described as “just 
a dummy.” He also speculated in 
Florida real estate with Mrs. Mini G. 
Irvine, Mr. O’Connor’s secretary, again 
using his chauffeur’s name. Almost 
immediately after C. Bascom Slemp 
retired as President Coolidge’s secre- 
tary in March, 1925, Mr. Herberman 
hired Mr. Slemp to try to knock down 
the price the board asked for some 
ships it had up for sale. According 
to Mr. Herberman, Mr. Slemp wanted 
$50,000 for his services in that con- 
nection. He got $15,000. 

Senator Black’s figures purported to 
show that Mr. Herberman’s company 
got $45,230,151 in subsidies during the 
Coolidge and Hoover administrations. 
It got a ten-year ocean mail contract 
of $18,397,900. Eleven ships which car- 
ried only one pound of mail in 1929 
were paid $115,335 under the contract 








Figures in Shipping Board Inquiry: 


day for his own meals, drew the money 
sometimes from his company’s legal 
and advertising accounts, and kept no 
proper record of where the money 
went. 

Senator Black tried to prove that 
part of Mr. Herberman’s money went 
to pay a $510 tailoring bill for Chair- 
man O’Connor. “It’s my recollection,” 
said William D. McLaughlin, former 
treasurer of the Export corporation, 
“one of the boys in the office was told 
that the bill was to be paid.” 

“I never paid a bill in my life for 
Mr. O’Connor,” asserted Herberman. 
He admitted, however, giving $3,500 
worth of cattle to a Mr. Pattiama, the 
father-in-law of R. D. Gatewood, naval 
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(Left to Right) T. V. O'Connor, 
Senator Hugo Black, C. Bascom Slemp 
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awarded by former Postmaster General 
Walter F. Brown. 

With Mr. Slemp’s assistance the 
corporation bought eighteen ships for 
$1,071,431 after the board had spent 
$1,825,718 to repair them. The price 
paid for these and seven others, ac- 
cording to Senator Black, was $3,564,- 
694 under their world market value. 

The corporation borrowed nearly 
$7,000,000 to build four new ships at 
interest rates which Senator Black said 
were $2,853,000 below normal. It also 
got $6,000 worth of winches for noth- 
ing. When its liabilities were three 
times greater than its assets, a $2,000,- 
000 loan was extended on the approval 
of Robert P. Lamont, Mr. Hoover's 
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Secretary of Commerce. On this oc- 
casion the Shipping Board’s legal and 
financial advisers objected. Herber- 
man’s company now owes $8,000,000, 
of which $975,000 is past due. 

“Tt is obvious,” said Senator Black, 
“that the government will never get 
anything back. But it is worth while to 
show how it lost all this money.” 


NEW YORK CITY: McKee Puts 
Hat in Three-Cornered Ring 


A reporter sighted Charles Keegan, 
dapper, bright-faced political hench- 
man of Joseph V. McKee in City Hall 
Park in New York one day last week. 

“There he is!” cried the journalist. 

The City Hall press room emptied 
as reporters charged down the steps. 
“Is McKee going to run?” they shout- 
ed. “What’s the word, yes or no?” 

“Yes,” said Keegan. 

Lunch hour loungers picked up the 
cry. Immediately Keegan was swept 
out of sight by an excited mob. Inside, 
where the much bedeviled Mayor 
John P. O’Brien (see cover) was pre- 
siding over a Board of Estimate meet- 
ing, a pause occurred as word was 
passed that another rival for election 
had entered the lists. 

Judge McKee, a soft-spoken, indus- 
trious young Scot, sat at Mayor Walk- 
er’s elbow throughout the seven opu- 
lent years when the Tammany Tiger 
held New York confidently beneath its 
paw. Then last Fall Samuel Seabury, 
merciless inquisitor of a legislative 
committee, drove a spear into the 
Tiger’s side by revealing scandals that 
forced Walker to resign. As Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, Mc- 
Kee became acting Mayor, and per- 
formed with such efficiency that a de- 
mand rose for him to seek the office 
regularly at the next election. 

Judge McKee announced last Spring 
that he was through with politics for- 
ever and would take a $50,000 job as 
president of a mortgage company. 

Shrugging their shoulders, the Fu- 
sionists then designated La Guardia, 
once a Socialist and later leader of 
Progressive Republicians in the House 
of Representatives. Several weeks 
passed. New York staggered on under 
the threat of bankruptcy. Mayor 
O’Brien floundered through his duties 
to the accompaniment of audible jeers. 
La Guardia aroused no enthusiasm 
among conservative business men. Two 
weeks ago, in desperation, Boss Flynn 
of the Bronx sought once more to 
persuade McKee to run in the Demo- 
cratic primaries, but Mr. McKee re- 
fused to do so without the President’s 
support. 

The bad showing of O’Brien in the 
primaries made it apparent that he 
could be beaten if a strong enough op- 
ponent could be found. So Postmaster 
General Farley, seeing an opportunity 
to upset the anti-Roosevelt Tammany 
machine in favor of his own brand of 
Democracy, visited New York. He 
promised Flynn, another political lieu- 
tenant of the President’s, that if Mc- 
Kee would run, Federal patronage 
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would be distributed during the cam- 
paign in such a way as to indicate 
that McKee had administration sup- 
port. 

Cautious Mr. McKee sought definite 
assurance from the President’s own 
lips, but was headed off by Louis 
Howe, Mr. Roosevelt’s secretary. 

Everything was in confusion. While 
Farley and Flynn were trying to push 
the Scot into the ring, the Fusionists 
nominated for lesser offices declared 
they would not desert La Guardia and 
line up under McKee on a third party. 

Finally Mr. McKee announced that 
he had been importuned by letter, tele- 
gram, and special resolution to seek 
the mayoralty, and that he would do 
so in protest “against a leadership 
which has shattered the city’s credit 
and made the people of this city bow 
their heads to arrogant leadership and 
stupidity and corruption not equaled 
since the days of Boss Tweed.” 


HOOVERS: Ex-President Gay Af- 
ter Visit to Chicago Fair 


Ex-President Hoover is rediscover- 
ing enjoyment. “After 50 years of ac- 
tive life,” he smilingly told reporters in 
Des Moines, “I’m taking up seriously 
the business of enjoying myself.” 

He returned quietly to his Palo Alto 
home last week after a nine-day visit 
to the Chicago fair and a motor trip 
through Iowa and Missouri. “There is 
a tremendous amount of responsibility 
connected with the office of President,” 
he remarked. Wherever he went his 
face was constantly wreathed in smiles. 
He was cheered vociferously. 

With Mrs. Hoover he visited Chicago, 
where he saw the sights at the Century 
of Progress. Then he set off by motor 
for Graham, Mo., where he has a farm 
which he had never seen. 

His first stop en route was Daven- 
port, Ia., where he met his friend, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. 
Next day they went to West Branch, 
where Mr. Hoover was born. The 
streets were decked with flowers and 
flags. Here Mr. Hoover called on his 
old schoolmistress, Miss Mollie Curran. 

Then the party went to Des Moines to 
lunch with J. N. Darling (Ding), the 
cartoonist. 

From Des Moines, his party went on 
into Missouri, to the 80-acre farm near 
Graham. Near-by 1,500 farmers 
greeted him. Everything was informal. 
Everybody crowded onto the little 
porch, and Mr. Hoover made a short 
speech. In the middle of it, a joist 
collapsed under the porch, but no one 
was hurt. 

“I lent a friend $10,000 thirty-three 
years ago,” said Mr. Hoover. “He 
deeded to me this farm. It has never 
paid any dividends, and I took it over 
only five years ago when my friend’s 
mother died.” 

That night the party arrived in Kan- 
sas City, where Mr. and Mrs. Hoover 
took a train for the West. In Kansas 
City, five years before, Mr. Hoover was 
thunderously nominated the Republican 
candidate for President. Now he re- 
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fused to discuss politics. 

“I am an interested observer,” he haq 
said almost roguishly, “I am occupying 
my own watchtower.” 


PRISONS: 
Escape; Riots in Pennsylvania 


Indiana Convicts 


Epidemic as usual, prison disorders 
last week stirred the country. 


INDIANA: Ten convicts escaped 
from Indiana State Prison at Michigan 
City Tuesday by overpowering an as.- 
sistant warden and ordering him to es- 
cort them to the gate. Stopped only 
there, they slugged a guard, seriously 
wounded a 72-year-old clerk, and dash- 
ed out, while sirens screamed warning 
of a break. 

Outside they kidnaped Sheriff Charles 
Neel who had just brought in two pris- 
oners. Four fugitives drove off with him 
in his car; the rest commandeered an- 
other automobile. Then they disap- 
peared for four days, while posses 
rushed up and down Indiana roads af- 
ter them. Drivers were picked up who 
had been forced out of their cars, a 
trail of abandoned automobiles was 
found, and just after the convicts had 
left, police dashed into farmhouses, in- 
cluding the Gustafson farm from which 
was made the allegedly false broadcast 
of the man-hunt (see page 27). 

Friday Sheriff Neel, looking like a 
scarecrow after four foodless days, 
turned up at Gary. He had been thrown 
from an automobile fifteen miles out- 
side the city. Two hours later James 
Clark, one of the fugitives, was cap- 
tured at Hammond. “I’m glad to get 
it over,” he said, explaining that he was 
suffering from stomach trouble. Next 
day Joseph Jenkins, another convict, 
was killed in a gun battle with civil- 
ians at Beanblossom. 

Meanwhile the prison board investi- 
gated the break. It recommended that 
Warden Louis E. Kunkel attend the 
national conference of prison wardens 
at Atlantic City this month to leam 
modern ideas of prison management. 
It found that the prison was under- 
manned and structurally inadequate 
for confining criminals. 

“In fact,” said Arthur Denniston, 
president of the board, “it is only the 
good nature of many of the inmates 
that keeps more of them from, walking 
out.” While the board was investigat- 
ing, one inmate lost his good nature. 
He walked out the main gate and away 
to freedom. 


PENNSYLVANIA: While thousands 
of curious persons crowded outside, 
Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, was 
the scene of a three-hour riot. Angry 
because privileges had been revoked 
after an attempted prison break, 1,50 
sullen prisoners in the 103-year-0ld 
building suddenly became yowling mat 
men. Shaking bars, hurling burnilg 
mattresses and clothing into cor 
dors, smashing cell furniture, thé 
were subdued only after Warden Het 
bert (Hard-Boiled) Smith called in 30 
police and firemen. Fighting the! 
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way through dense smoke, the officers 
clubbed some convicts into obedience 
and quieted the .rest by turning on 
them streams of water from high pres- 
sure lines. 

Three days later, rioting broke out 
again after prison trustees refused the 
convicts’ requests. The latter had 
asked for the release of prisoners in 
solitary confinement since the earlier 
riot, restoration of daily newspapers 
in every cell, and a radio in every cell. 


» 
CONSERVATION CORPS: Army 
Starts Its Second Half Year 


Workers in CIVCO (Civilian Con- 
servation Corps) got earmuffs and mit- 
tens last week to make ready for Win- 
ter winds. Robert Fechner, CIVCO’s 
director, ordered 250,000,000 feet of 
lumber with which to build new camps 
and lay ten floors in old ones. - There 
were reenlistments and retirements and 
the stir of change in 1,466 “posts” as 
the corps began the second six months 
of its existence. 

About 100,000 of the corps’s 314,000 
men were expected to quit because they 
had found jobs back home. The way 
was immediately opened for 75,000 new 
enlistments, with the remaining va- 
cancies to be filled as soon as possible. 

CIVCO was born when President 
Roosevelt asked Congress last March 
for money to enroll a reforestation 
army of the unemployed. The re- 
cruits, with a few exceptions, were un- 
married men between 18 and 25 whose 
parents were on relief rolls. They took 
an oath to serve six months unless 
otherwise discharged. Part of their 
$30-a-month salaries (in some cases 
as much as $25) went to their families. 
They got their board, keep, and clothes. 
They were divided into groups of about 
200 and regimented into camps run by 
army officers. 

The “civvies,” as they have learned 
to call themselves, carry forestry tools 
instead of rifles and are comparatively 
free of military discipline, but there is 
a semblance of an army about them 
nevertheless. A bugle wakes them at 





6:15 in the morning and sounds taps 
at 10:45 at night. They wear khaki, 
and their elected leaders, some of whom 
get $45 a month, have red chevrons on 
their sleeves. They are divided into 
“companies” and “corps areas,” and 
their tents are lined up in “company 
streets.” 

When another bonus army appeared 
on the Potomac last Spring, President 
Roosevelt deflected its members into 
CIVCO, which now has separate camps 
for 26,000 World War veterans. Only 
about 15% of these are leaving the 
corps to take other jobs, as compared 
with about 33% of the ordinary civvies. 

In addition, there are 200 camps on 
Indian reservations in the West, in 
which 14,400 braves, accompanied by 
their squaws and papooses, “conserve” 
the land on which the white man has 
herded them. 

In great majority, however, the civvies 
are youths of about 19 to 20 who were 
rescued from breadlines, flophouses, 
and hobo “jungles,” with the promise 
of a government job. They build trails, 
fire-breaks, and telephone lines through 
the nation’s forests. They fight fires 
and tree parasites and thin out timber 
so that trees will have a chance to 
grow. They plant trees on mountain- 
sides to keep the soil from slipping into 
rivers and thus helping to cause floods. 
They cost the government about $70 
per man per month. They have gained 
about twelve pounds per man since en- 
listment. 

There is a CIVCO weekly paper, 
“Happy Days,” which sells for 3 cents 
in every camp and spreads esprit 
throughout the corps. There are base- 
ball and football teams, and songs in 
praise of the corps written by civvies 
themselves. 

Some uneasy prophets mutter that 
this youthful army, which will be de- 
mobilized no one knows when, con- 
tains the seeds of fascism within itself. 

Whatever it contains, it will rid 
American streets of 300,000 hungry 
men this Winter. 

Meanwhile, Harry L. Hopkins, di- 
rector of FERA (Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration) struck another 
blow at unemployment by distributing 
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$257,000 to fourteen States to care for 
the thousands who throng highways, 
beating their way from town to town ip 
search of work or food. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Tom Mooney 
Wants Weight Reducing Diet 


Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Health Com. 
missioner of New York; has issued a 
pamphlet on reducing, called “Slim. 
ming Safely.” Last week, from Cali- 
fornia State Prison, San Quentin, came 
this request: 

“I have just read one of your very 
interesting articles in The Irish World 
warning people to beware of diet fads 
and quacks. 

“In this article is the information 
that your office will furnish free of 
charge, to anyone sending a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope, a complete 
outline of proper diet for safe reduc- 
ing. 
“You will find herewith enclosed my 
addressed and stamped envelope which 
I hope you will use to forward one of 
proper diet for safe reducing of weight 
to me.” 

The letter was signed by Tom Moon- 
ey, convicted of bombing the 1916 
San Francisco Preparedness Parade. 


Twins: In Philadelphia Martha and 
Marjorie Hines, identical twins, are 
recovering from mastoid operations. 
The Misses Hines always have the 
same diseases at the same time. 
Twenty-three years old, they are each 
5 feet 3 inches tall and weigh 105 
pounds. Both are engaged to be mar- 
ried. 


Teacher: In a school district near 
Stella, Neb., Miss Maide Fulton was 
hired as a teacher. She earns her 
salary by opening the school daily and 
staying there the required number of 
hours. Otherwise her work is not 
hard, for she has no pupils. The school 
board is considering some way of 
settling Miss Fulton’s contract and 
closing the school. 
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Shells crashed into the luxurious Na- 
tional Hotel in Havana Monday as the 
student-army government of Cuba at- 
tacked the 500 army officers who have 
peen barricaded there since Sept. 8. 

Direct hits from field guns on nearby 
emplacements tore holes in the fire- 
proof walls. Machine-gun bullets bit 
out chunks of masonry and sprayed 
through rooms and corridors. Puffs of 
dust and smoke drifted out of the shat- 
tered windows. Nevertheless the build- 
ing, the first of skyscraper construc- 
tion ever to be bombarded, stood up 
stoutly under the onslaught. 

The sharpshooting officers fought 
back savagely, sending a stream of lead 
into surrounding streets and grounds, 
killing many of the-attacking soldiers, 
wounding Many more. 

When stray shots killed one Ameri- 
can and wounded another, there were 
rumors of intervention by the United 
States. Washington, _ however, an- 
nounced that since the Americans had 
not been hit intentionally Marines 
would not be landed from the American 
combat ships which still surround the 
island. 


SIEGE: The officers lost their com- 
mands last month when the army’s 
Sergeants, Corporals and enlisted men, 
supported by the students’ directorate, 
revolted and overthrew the govern- 
ment of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes. 

When President Ramox Grau San 
Martin’s government was established, 
the officers refused to recognize it, de- 
manding de Cespedes’s return. Gath- 
ering in the American-owned National 
Hotel, they collected arms and ammu- 
nition and challenged the government 
to expel them. 

Other guests moved out as the offi- 
cers moved in, and the hotel employees 
struck as a gesture of sympathy toward 
the government. Nevertheless, the of- 
ficers stayed on, cooking their own 
meals and caring for themselves. 

The government placed a guard 
around the hotel, shut off the officers’ 
communication with the outside world 
and repeatedly ordered them to report 
for duty. Last week it warned them 
that if they did not leave the hotel 
within 72 hours they would be dropped 
from the army. The deadline came and 
went, however, and the officers sat 
tight. 

Monday morning, according to gov- 
ernment accounts, the officers attempt- 
ed to bring in a truckload of ammuni- 
tion and began firing from the windows. 
Soldiers returned the fire, more soldiers 
were sent to the scene and the fight 
was on. Dapper Fulgencio Batista, 
Who, as a Sergeant, led the revolt of 
the enlisted men, and is now a Colonel 
and Chief of Staff, established head- 


quarters near the hotel and directed the 
assault. 


















































CUBA: Recalcitrant Army Officers Routed From 
American-Owned Hotel Fortress in Sudden Street War 


The one-sided battle could have but 
one ending. When a score of their 
number had been wounded, the officers 
showed white flags and surrendered. 
They were promptly arrested. 

As the attack on the hotel demon- 
strated, the government, firmly sup- 
ported by the army and the students, is 
determined to stay in power and to re- 
store and maintain order. Its easy- 
going tolerance has been abandoned 
for a policy of blood and iron. 

Three days before it stormed the 
hotel it had swung a mailed fist at an- 
other group of enemies, the Commu- 
nists. Last Friday six persons were 
killed, fourteen wounded, when troops 








dn, 
Chief of Staff Batista 


fired into a Communist funeral proces- 
sion to bury the ashes of Julio Antonio 
Mella, martyred student. 


RIOT: Imprisoned by ex-President 
Gerardo Machado in 1925, Mella, a 
dashing student leader, won his free- 
dom by a hunger strike, and went into 
exile in Mexico, D. F. There, on Jan. 
10, 1929, he was murdered. His follow- 
ers say the murder was committed on 
Machado’s orders. 

Last week his ashes were brought to 
Cuba from Mexico in two small tin 
boxes. A crowd of Communists and 
Left-Wing extremists gathered at Ha- 
vana Harbor to receive them and car- 
ried them to the headquarters of the 
Anti-Imperialist League, where they 
Were placed on display in a room hung 
with red banners. 

Last Friday a funeral proces- 
sion formed at the League’s headquar- 
ters. The Communists had been grant- 
ed permission to parade through the 
streets with Mella’s ashes and bury 
them in Colon Cemetery. 

Just before the procession started, 









pistols cracked on neighboring roofs, 
and soldiers stationed near-by fell to 
the street, wounded. That is the gov- 
ernment’s version. The Communists 
say the soldiers started the shooting. 

In a moment the crowd of paraders 
and spectators turned into a scream- 
ing mob, the procession into a riot. 
Aiming at gun-carriers on -the side- 
walks and at snipers on rooftops, the 
soldiers shot to kill. Some of the dem- 
onstrators were returning their fire 
when a slashing rain cleared the 
streets. 


LEAGUE: Diplomats at Dinner 


Consider German Rearmament 


Had the waiters in Geneva gone on 
strike last week they might have 
blocked Europe’s efforts to disarm. Dip- 
lomats held many of their most im- 
portant discussions over the breakfast, 
luncheon, tea, or dinner table. 

Perhaps the most significant meal of 
the week was the dinner given by a 
League of Nations official to represent- 
atives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Germany, members of the Four 
Power Pact. From it leaked reports 
that the French had modified their un- 
compromising attitude toward the re- 
armament of Germany. 

They were forced to do so, it was said, 
by Italian diplomats who offered im- 
portant concessions to pacify the Reich. 
Between cocktails and coffee the diners 
were reported to have agreed that Ger- 
many could have a few pursuit planes, 
anti-aircraft guns, and other unspeci- 
fied weapons. All of these weapons, it 
was said, will be defined as “defensive” 
in the disarmament treaty the nations 
hope to negotiate at the World Dis- 
armament Conference which opens offi- 
cially Oct. 16. 

It seemed, therefore, that the dinner 
had authorized more armaments than 
are now permitted to Germany. But in 
return for their concessions French 
diplomats also gained some. Germany, 
it was reported, had accepted “in prin- 
ciple” the French plan of arms super- 
vision. Furthermore, she was said to 
have agreed that the first stage of dis- 
armament should be divided into two 
“cooling off” periods of three or four 
years each. 

During these periods there would be 
no actual disarmament but an inter- 
national commission would keep tabs 
on the armaments of all nations in- 
volved and report any increases. 

From the table walked Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels, German Propaganda Minis- 
ter. Earlier in the week he had an- 
nounced that Germany earnestly desired 
peace and would respect any treaties 
she signed. He defended the Nazi atti- 
tude toward Jews, declaring their 
former influence on German life “exces- 
sive.” Apparently he had intended to 
deliver the speech to the League As- 
sembly, but changed his mind and spoke 
only to journalists. 

The day after the dinner Dr. Goeb- 
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bels and Konstantin van Neurath, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, left for Berlin 
to confer with Chancellor Adolf Hitler. 
French diplomats conferred with Presi- 
dent Edouard Daladier. Swiss hotel 
managers, anticipating further disarm- 
ament discussions, conferred with their 
chefs. 


GERMANY: Reichstag Fire Trial 
Threatens Soviet Relations 


The Reichstag arson trial in Leipzig 
produced two sensations last week. 
One was inside, the other outside the 
court room. 

Standing with bowed head and 
hunched shoulders, Marinus van der 
Lubbe, forlorn-looking Hollander, was 
asked: “Did you set fire to the Reich- 
stag Building?” 

Spectators strained. forward in. their 
chairs. So did the four other defend- 
ants, Ernst Torgler, the German Com- 
munist, and the three Bulgarian Com- 
muists, Dimitroff, Taneff, and Popoff, 
who, like van der Lubbe, are accused 
of firing the Reichstag as the signal for 
a Red revolution. 

For once van der Lubbe answered 
without mumbling. 

“Yes,” he said, clearly. 

The presiding judge then read the 
story van der Lubbe had told the au- 
thorities immediately after his arrest. 
It described how he had carried boxes 
of coal soaked in naphtha through an 
unguarded window of the Reichstag 
Building and rushed about setting fires 
in a score of places, using his shirt and 
vest as firebrands with which to spread 
the blaze through the building. 

“Is that to which you testified be- 
fore correct?” he was asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Despite his confession, some experts 
still believed that it would have re- 








quired more than van der Lubbe and 
his few boxes of coal to have caused 
the roaring blaze that burned out the 
massive building on the night of Feb. 
27. Nazis say the accomplices were 
Communists. Communists say they 
were Nazis. Whoever they were, their 
identity had not been revealed when 
the court adjourned until Wednesday. 

“Van der Lubbe,” Dimitroff shouted 
at the cowering Hollander, ‘who ad- 
vised you . . . before you set these 
fires? With whom did you discuss 
them and who were your associates?” 

The court refused to allow these ques- 
tions. 

Outside the court room ill-feeling en- 
gendered by the trial spread to the 
field of international relations. 

Two Russian newspaper correspond- 
ents, barred from press seats, were ar- 
rested at a Leipzig hotel. The Soviet 
Government first protested, then ex- 
pelled all German correspondents from 
Russia and withdrew all Russian cor- 
respondents from Germany. 

Relations between Communist Russia 
and Nazi Germany have been taut ever 
since Hitler became Chancellor. This 
latest incident, it is generally believed, 
strains them to the breaking point. 


JEWISH BOYCOTT: Nazis Modify 
Ban on Jewish Stores to Aid Workers 


The world gasr-d its amazement last 
week when Dr. }_urt Schmitt, Hitler’s 
Minister of Economics, censured dis- 
crimination against Jewish business es- 
tablishments. 

As recently as Apr. 1, the Nazis were 
sponsoring a nation-wide, one-day boy- 
cott of Jewish business concerns. With 
the approval of the Hitler government, 
bands of Brown Shirts marched through 
the streets and painted denunciatory 
slogans across store fronts: “Perish 
Jews!” and “Danger—Jew Store!” 








ACME 


“Did You Set Fire to the Reichstag Building?’ 


“Yes,” Said Marinus van der Lubbe (Standing) 
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Yet last week Dr. Schmitt declareg 
that boycotts against Jewish stores, big 
department stores in particular, would 
slow down economic recovery and re. 
duce employment both in the boycotteq 
concerns and in others which sell them 
supplies. “Department stores cannot 
be simply wiped out. They employ a 
quarter of a million people and a bil- 
lion marks (about $360,000,000) are in. 
vested in them.” 

For years Nazi leaders have de. 
nounced big department stores, first be. 
cause they were largely Jewish-owned, 
and, secondly, because they injured 
small shopkeepers whom the Nazis 
were trying to recruit for their party, 

To be sure, Dr. Schmitt is not a Nazi. 
But in this case he spoke for the Nazi 
government and was careful to say that 
he and the Nazi leader, Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, Hitler’s intensely anti-Semit- 
ic Propaganda Minister, were “in com- 
plete agreement.” 

Two interpretations of his statement 
are current. The first, and more plaus- 
ible, is that the Hitler government is 
not actually modifying its anti-Semi- 
tism but simply trying to further its 
reemployment program. 

The second is that the Jews of the 
rest of the world, by boycotting Ger- 
man goods and shipping, are forcing 
the Nazis to give ground. Germany’s 
export figures have been quoted as tend- 
ing to substantiate this theory. In July 
the value of her exports fell to 394,000,- 
000 marks, as compared with 502,000,- 
000 for July, 1932. On the other hand, in 
August of this year the figure was near- 
ly as great as in the corresponding 
period in 1932—and in April, May, and 
June it was actually greater. 


PROTESTANTS: Nazi Bishop Elected 
To Head United German Protestants 


As nearly everyone expected, the 
long struggle between Nazi and non- 
Nazi Protestants has ended in a Nazi 
victory. The Rev. Ludwig Mueller has 
been made Protestant Bishop for the 
Reich. As such, he will head the 
United German Church into which Ger- 
many’s Protestant groups are being 
combined. 

The struggle began in May when 
Protestant leaders, rejecting the Nazi 
Dr. Mueller, conferred the position of 
Reich’s Bishop on the Rev. Friedrich 
von Bodelschwingh, world-known social 
worker. The group of Nazis known as 
“German Christians’ challenged his 
election and eventually forced him to 
resign. 

The old-line church leaders by elect- 
ing Dr. von Bodelschwingh had hoped 
to preserve the spiritual independence 
of the Church. The “German Chris- 
tians” were determined to subordinate 
it to the State. The conflict between 
these factions rapidly became so bitter 
that President Paul von Hindenburg 
felt obliged to ask Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler to restore peace. 

In July German Protestants held 
elections for national and local church 
offices. With Hitler’s assistance, the 
“German Christians” won a decisive 
victory. Dr. Mueller’s election became 
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Descendants of a Union of Beauty and Wisdom: 


a foregone conclusion. 

Last week the National Protestant 
Synod, meeting in Wittenberg, con- 
firmed his selection. First the mem- 
bers attended services at the Castle 
Church, on the door of which Martin 
Luther nailed his Ninety-five Theses. 
Then, gathering in the Town Church, 
they learned that the new church lead- 
ers in the German states had agreed 
to call Dr. Mueller to the Bishopric. 
They were asked whether they had any 
objections. Since they had none, Dr. 
Mueller was proclaimed Bishop. 

Tall, square-jawed, and thin-lipped, 
with a shaved head, Dr. Mueller has 
been Chancellor Hitler’s adviser in 
church affairs. During the war he 
served as chaplain with the marine 
corps. Later, at Wilhelmshaven, he 
founded the German Navy’s Hall of 
Fame. In his address to the synod, he 
declared that only pure Aryans might 
hold office in the United Church. Fol- 
lowing his election, 2,000 clergymen 
sent a protest to Wittenberg declaring 
the synod had been “packed.” -The 
synod was not in the least interested. 


BRITAIN: Debts Envoy Here, May 
Suggest “Token” Payment 


Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, the Brit- 
ish Government’s tall, spectacled, studi- 
ous-looking chief economic adviser, 
sailed from Southampton last week to 
discuss war debts at Washington. He 
landed in the United States Tuesday. 
The discussions were scheduled to open 
in the Treasury Building Oct. 5. 

Thus the war debt negotiations be- 
tween the Roosevelt and MacDonald 
governments advanced one step fur- 
ther. The first step was taken Jan. 29, 
when Franklin Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent-elect, called into conference at 
Warm Springs, Ga., Sir Ronald Lind- 
Say, British Ambassador to the United 
States, 

Immediately thereafter Sir Ronald 
made a flying trip to London and ex- 
Plained Mr. Roosevelt’s views to the 


British Cabinet. Returning, he trans- 
mitted the Cabinet’s views to Mr. 
Roosevelt at the latter’s house in New 
York City. 

The American banking crisis inter- 
rupted the negotiations, but they were 
resumed in April when Premier Ram- 
say MacDonald, accompanied by Sir 
Frederick and other advisers, visited 
President Roosevelt in Washington. 

On June 15, as an acknowledgment 
of her debt, Britain made a token pay- 
ment of $10,000,000 instead of the $76,- 
000,000 installment then due. At that 
time President Roosevelt suggested 
that the debts be discussed in Washing- 
ton “as soon as convenient,” and, two 
months later, Sir Frederick was named 
British negotiator and the discussion 
was scheduled for October. 

The American negotiators will be 
Dean Acheson (see page 16), Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Fred- 
erick Livesey, economic adviser to the 
State Department. President Roose- 
velt will supervise their work. 

The British debt to the United States 
now amounts to approximately $4,600,- 
000,000, exclusive of interest. The in- 
stallment, due Dec. 15, is about $118,- 
000,000, including both principal and 
interest. Americans do not believe 
that Britain will pay either sum in full. 
It is predicted Sir Frederick will sug- 
gest another small “token” payment 
for Dec. 15 and a lump sum settling 
the entire debt. Presumably the 
Roosevelt administration will make 
counter-proposals in time, but at the 
start of the debt discussions, Washing- 
ton correspondents learn, the Ameri- 
can policy will be one of “listening 
without limitation.” 


PALESTINE: Abyssinian Empress 
Visits Shrines of Christians 


Three thousand years ago an Abys- 
sinian caravan bore the lovely Queen 
of Sheba to Jerusalem. Last week a 
railroad train brought to the city a 
modern Abyssinian Empress. She is 





ACME 


Abyssinian Emperor and Empress and Three of Their Five Children 


swarthy, short, and so fat she can 
hardly walk. 

Empress Etega Menen came with- 
out presents of “spice and very much 
gold and precious stones” such as the 
Queen of Sheba brought to Solomon. 
She linked herself, however, to both 
illustrious monarchs. Like her hus- 
band, Emperor Haile Selassie, she 
traces her ancestry to Menelek, the son 
born of that ancient union of beauty 
and wisdom. 

If less lovely than the delectable 
Queen, the Empress appeared more 
devout. Her visit to Jerusalem was 
the first of a series of pilgrimages to 
Christian shrines. As a Copt, she is 
a member of a Christian sect whose 
patriarch resides at Alexandria. 

Greeted by a noisy crowd of Arabs, 
Jews, government officials, and eccle- 
siastics, she smiled broadly when a 
delegation of her subjects marched up 
bearing small date palms in their tra- 
ditional ceremony of salutation. She 
plans to dedicate a new Abyssinian 
church in Jerusalem and remain in 
Palestine a week. 

Her husband, whom she married in 
1911, became Regent of Abyssinia five 
years later. In 1930 he began a revolt 
against the regime of the Empress 
Zauditu. No less devout than the 
present Empress, Zauditu declined, 
though ill, to break a strict Lenten fast 
at the order of her French doctor. 
Anxious to cure her before the revolt 
became general, Coptic priests pre- 
scribed a bath in cold holy water. 
Zauditu plunged in. A few hours 
later she died. 

Haile Selassie and his consort suc- 
ceeded her as rulers of Abyssinia or, 
as they prefer to call it, Ethiopia. 
They were crowned in barbaric splen- 
dor. To the platform on which they 
appeared after the ceremony attend- 
ants tethered five lions whose roars 
mingled with the shouts of the people. 

Although Empress Etega Menen has 
a blue and gold throne and a crown 
weighing nearly three pounds, she sel- 
dom appears at court and takes little 
part in State affairs. The mother of 
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two sons and three daughters, she 
usually remains quietly at home. But 


oceaSionally she travels through the 
streets of her capital in a coach once 
owned by Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Now 44 and of gigantic diameter, 
she goes about her sumptuous palace 
in wheel chairs. Her subjects forbear, 
however, to criticize her corpulence, 
for they consider it a sign of aristo- 
cratic birth. 


JAPAN: War Chiefs Again Move 
Toward Military Dictatorship 


Japan’s war chiefs led a militant na- 
tion one step further along the road 
to military dictatorship last week. By 
revising the naval regulations they 
gave the chief of the Naval General 
Staff powers which should enable him 
to frustrate any attempt by the Cabi- 
net to reduce or limit the size of the 
fighting fieet. 

Their action seemed to put the mili- 
tary clique in a position to call the 
Japanese moves when the Powers con- 
vene in 1935 to consider revision of the 
London Naval Treaty. Over that 
treaty, ratified by the Cabinet despite 
the protests of Admiral Kanji Kato, 
then naval chief, service men and party 
leaders had carried on a bitter three- 
year feud. 

At that time the service men be- 
lieved Japan entitled to better than a 
3-5-5 ratio with the United States and 
Great Britain. When their protests 
availed nothing, they joined with jin- 
goes and patriotic societies in a reign 
of terror which culminated last year 
in the murder of Premier Inukai. 

Both naval officers and army cadets 
participated in the slaying. At their 
trials, recently concluded in Tokyo, the 
accused claimed they killed the aged 
statesman to prevent Western Powers, 
which he sought to conciliate, from 
dominating Japan. 

Prince Admiral Hiroyasu Fushimi, 
the present naval chief, is 57, slender 
and neatly mustached. He wears his 
uniform jauntily. His position as head 
of one of the collateral lines of the 
imperial family lent additional weight 
to reports that military and naval 
leaders intend to centralize the gov- 
ernment in a clique of imperial advisers 
responsible only to the Emperor. 


FRANCE: Shipment of 670 Men 
Sent to Guiana “Guillotine” 


In the square courtyard of the pris- 
on at St. Martin de Re, 670 men stood 
last week four abreast in a column. 
Each wore gray woolen trousers and 
blouse, black skull cap, and wooden- 
soled shoes. Each carried a canvas 
bag stuffed with all his possessions. 

A guard barked an order and ponder- 
ous iron gates swung open. Another 
order started the column out of the 
prison yard. Chains and manacles jin- 
gled as the convicts clumped through 
a double line of bayonets toward the 
harbor where La Martiniere, the prison 





ship, waited to take them to French 
Guiana. 

They called Guiana the “dry guillo- 
tine.” Official figures predicted its 
steaming climate would kill half the 
exiles the first year. Most of them 
were sentenced to it for life, either 
in the mainland colonies or the Devil’s 
Island group. 

Yet hope burned still in the hearts 
of those who had secreted money on 
their persons. Of more than 100 con- 
victs who escaped from Guiana last 
year nearly all received help from 
syndicates which, for a price, provided 
boats and guides. Even the men who 
had no funds seemed glad to be on 
the move. Guiana, they thought, could 
be no worse than the prison they were 


leaving. 
From windows along the line of 
march, mothers and _ sweethearts 


watched, weeping as they recognized 
loved faces. But their men moved on, 
looking straight ahead, trying not to 
think of the past. 

At the pier they clambered into 
barges which took them out to the 
ship. In single file they climbed the 
gangway. Slowly they descended steep 
ladders into the hold and shuffled into 
big steel cages. 

They tossed their bags into the ham- 
mocks which swung from the ceiling 
and looked at the worn cement floor. 
Armed guards pushed in more prison- 
ers until each cage held more than 
100 men. 

Despair which they had been fight- 
ing so long came suddenly upon them. 
Presently they heard the thump of the 
anchor chain. The ship rocked gently. 
Another shipment of human cattle— 
the first in two years—started for a 
strange new world. 


ARGENTINA: President Plans Rio 
Trip to Sign Anti-War Pacts 


The battleship Moreno buzzed with 
excited argument last week as the 
crew applied brass polish and fresh 
paint to the old rails and superstruc- 
ture. Word had gone round that Presi- 
dent Augustin P. Justo of Argentina 
was coming aboard to take an official 
trip to Rio. 

In Rio President Justo intended to 
meet President Getulio Vargas of Bra- 
zil, and sign a series of treaties which 
include anti-war and anti-smuggling 
pacts. He had chosen for the journey 
one of the two crack ships of the 
Argentine Navy, both of which were 
launched at Quincy, Mass., in 1917. 

Many Argentineans denounced the 
proposed trip as a Presidential junket. 
They pointed out that widespread 
economic unrest and the reported dis- 
covery of a plot to overthrow the gov- 
ernment demanded Senor Justo’s pres- 
ence at home. 

Announcement of the plot followed 
the arrest of Gen. Severo Toranzo, for- 
mer chief of the Argentine general 
staff. Police believed the General had 
sought the support of Bolivian authori- 
ties for a revolutionary movement 
against President Justo. 


It was said the Bolivian Government 
had flatly denied his request. Never. 


. theless, troops were placed on guar 


over government buildings at Buenos 
Aires and local units of the army and 
navy were held ready for a possible 
emergency. 

Government apologists thought the 
plot already had been thoroughly 
nipped and that the President deserveg 
a vacation. They predicted that econom- 
ic unrest would decline when busi- 
ness improved as a result of the cus. 
toms accords which the government 
negotiated last week with Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. 

The British accord, which supple- 
ments the recent trade treaty, gives 
preferential tariff treatment to 388 
British products, including textiles, 
metals, machinery, automobiles, foods, 
and glassware. In return Britain will 
grant Argentina a loan of £10,000,000 
($47,500,000 currently) and give tariff 
preferences to Argentine beef and 
wheat. Under the second agreement 
Argentina gives preferential tariff 
rates to 26 Italian products and re- 
ceives concessions in return. 


OTHER NATIONS: African Chief 
Forgiven for Flogging Briton 


Chief Tshekedi was last week ordered 
reinstated as Regent of the Bamang- 
wato tribe and permitted to return to 
his chief kraal at Serowe in Bechuana- 
land protectorate. He had been ban- 
ished by Vice Admiral E. R. G. R. 
Evans for permitting the flogging of a 
white man by a kgotla (native court). 

The Chief had written the British 
Government: “I hereby abandon my 
rights to deal with a case in which a 
European is concerned, and I under- 
take not to deal with any European 
case in the future.” 

In reinstating Tshekedi, J. H. 
Thomas, Dominions Secretary, over- 
ruled Admiral Evans, who had said: 
“It’s easy to stand on a pier and 
criticize the handling of a ship, but 
the captain alone is responsible.” 


Canada: With blank cartridges, stink 
bombs, and “fruit of poor quality,” 
University of Montreal students last 
week disrupted a “walkathon” at St. 
Laurent, a Montreal suburb. .The walk- 
ing contest, which had lasted for two 
months, was inhuman, the students 
shouted, and it was unfair to make 
people spend money for it during the 
depression. 

When their original weapons proved 
ineffective, they hurled bricks and 
stones through the windows, injuring 
several spectators. 


Mexico: Alberto J. Pani, who has 
been in and out of every Mexican gov- 
ernment since the Madero revolution of 
1913, was out again last week, whel 
he resigned as Finance Minister. 

Former President Plutarco Elias 
Calles, the dictator, came out of retire- 
ment to accept the portfolio, as is his 
custom in national emergencies. 
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On a Balcony at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris, Lord Tyrrell of Great Britain (Left) 
and Joseph Paul-Boncour of France Lay the Ground-W ork for Geneva Disarmament Conference 


SOIBELMAN 


The Duke and Duchess of York (He Is the Second Son of King George) 
Inspect the Wool Dyeing Industry at Port-nan-long, Isle of Skye, Scotland 
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DEAN ACHESON: British Debt 
Envoys Must Settle With Him 


When the British debt representa- 
tives arrive in Washington this week 
they will do most of their talking to 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Dean 
Acheson. This is the tall sandy-haired, 
country-gentleman type of young man 
who coolly told a Senate committee last 
April that his financial experience was 
“None at all.” 

Dean Gooderham Acheson’s forte has 
been the law, and in that sphere he has 
shown brilliant talents. He had been 
considered by the present administra- 
tion for the post of Solicitor General, 
but Budget Director Lewis Douglas, his 
very good friend, thought he would be 
more valuable in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Secretary Woodin made the ap- 
pointment, and as it turned out, owing 
to Mr. Woodin’s illness, Mr. Acheson 
has virtually been the Treasury’s boss. 

He is the son of Edward G. Acheson, 
Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut, and 
was born in that State 40 years ago. 
He went to Groton, Yale, and Harvard 
Law School. After his graduation he 
stepped into the job of secretary to 
Supreme Court Justice Brandeis. The 
eveat established a precedent. Ever 
since that time the Harvard Law School 
has annually chosen one of the most 
brilliant members of its graduating 
class to serve as secretary to the Jus- 
tice for a year. 

On leaving Justice Brandeis, Acheson 
joined the firm of Covington, Burling, 
and Rublee, which is considered by 
many as Washington’s leading law of- 
fice. George Rublee, close friend of the 
late Dwight Morrow, is one of the 
partners. It was Acheson’s connection 
with this firm that caused the pugna- 
cious Senator James Couzens to chal- 
lenge his appointment to the Treasury. 
The Senator said that Acheson be- 
longed to the “Morgan crowd.” Ache- 
son’s friends denied it. 

In the days of Republican rule, Lewis 
Douglas and Acheson, although the 
latter held no office, were members of 
the “Treasury crowd,” which included 
Ogden Mills and Under Secretary 
Arthur Ballantine. Their meetings were 
frequent at tea and dinner tables and 
at the country clubs around Washing- 
ton. 

Another member of this group was 
white-haired A. Piatt Andrew of,Mass- 
achusetts, an ex-Harvard professor, 
whose friends call him “the Mephisto- 
pheles of Congress” because of the 
faintly satanic air with which he re- 
counts gossip. 

Young Acheson has always been as 
much interested in social as in political 
life. He is sometimes even frankly im- 
politic. A few years ago he was a guest 
at dinner in a Washington home, along 
with a couple of Dry Congressmen. The 
hostess was wondering whether she 
should open the liquor closet in her 
guests’ presence. 

“Please,” said Acheson plaintively, 





“I have no political ambitions and I 
want a drink.” 

Nevertheless he has moved in politi- 
cal circles for years. When Budget 
Director Douglas was a Congressman 
fighting for Arizona’s rights in the 
Boulder Dam controversy, Acheson be- 
came the lawyer for the State. And 
when his friend was made Budget 
Director by Mr. Roosevelt, Acheson 
was drawn once more onto the political 
stage. 

The circle in which Mr. Acheson likes 
best to move is cultured and well-to-do. 
Many of its members have homes in 
the environs of the capital city. They 
live a colorful life in which horses and 
dogs and Sunday house-party soccer 
games on the lawn play a large part. 
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Dean Acheson, Debt Negotiator 


The Under Secretary’s wife is a 
painter. She is tall, dark, and beautiful. 
On their estate just across the Mary- 
land border at Silver Springs, the 
Achesons are often seen together in a 
group of people dressed for riding. 
They have three children. 


ADMIRAL BYRD: Off Again to 


Explore in Little America 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd is go- 
ing back to the frozen South—the land 
he longs to see again, where the tem- 
perature falls to 70 below and even 
the albatross is left behind in the 
North. 

“I am more eager to get back there,” 
he says, his eyes shining, “than ever 
I was to cross the North Pole or to 
fly the Atlantic ... Few persons re- 
alize that when we are on the Antarctic 
Continent we are living in the midst of 
a true age of ice.” 

The scientific aspect has always 
played a large part in Admiral Byrd’s 
adventures, from the day many years 
ago when at the age of 12 he per- 
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suaded his parents to let him go around 
the world alone. For months, now, 
he has been working on the details of 
the new expedition which will carry 
14,000 different items of equipment, 
from 510 pounds of spinach flakes anq 
600,000 cigarettes to every kind of 
meteorological instrument, a plane, and 
a gyro. Seventy men will give two 
years of their lives to study conditions 
similar to those “which existed 100, 
000 years ago.” 

The man who is to bear the responsi- 
bility of command over these 70 lives 
has been featured many times on the 
front pages of the world’s newspapers, 
Yet his personality is still vague to 
many, for his habit has been to give 
his private life as little publicity as 
possible. Four years after that youthful 
trip around the world he entered the 
Virginia Military Institute. From there 
he went to Annapolis where he dis- 
tinguished himself at mathematics and 
football and became captain of the 
navy gym team. One day at a final 
practice before the intercollegiate gym 
championship he fell and crushed his 
leg. It was that injury which led to 
his retirement as Lieutenant Comman- 
der, four years after his graduation in 
the class of 1912. 

He was out of the navy less than a 
year. A new weapon had been devel- 
oped—the airplane—and Byrd was 
called back to try this new invention. 
Those training days at Pensacola, Fla., 
during the early days of the war were 
anything but pleasant, but they saw the 
beginning of the young Lieutenant 
Commander’s career. Byrd was never 
timid, and he was always lucky. Al- 
though friend after friend was killed 
in the rickety training planes, Byrd 
was never injured. 

He is convinced that he was born un- 
der a lucky star. In 1919 when the NC- 
4 crossed the Atlantic, men with rec- 
ords of foreign duty were barred. Byrd 
was included in the prohibition because 
he had headed a Canadian aviation de- 
tail during the war. He was ordered to 
follow the NC-4 in a dirigible. The bal- 
loon blew away in a storm, but before 
Byrd had gone aboard. 

Two years later he was sent to Eng- 
land to join the ZR-2, about to leave 
for America. He missed a train and in 
consequence never sailed in the ship. 
She crashed later in the Humber, kill- 
ing all but five of her officers and crew. 

Richard Evelyn Byrd (he pronounces 
the middle name Eevelyn) has many of 
the traits of the popular hero. He is 
daring, likable, and good-looking. He is 
fond of sports and is himself athletic. 
For years he and Judy, his first fox 
terrier, were inseparable, and when Ig- 
loo, his later pet, died, he felt obliged 
to cancel a lecture engagement. Admi- 
ral Byrd is also a great one for card 
tricks. He gets on well with elderly 
ladies, is always polite, and wears his 
clothes well. 

Yet he lacks some of the qualities 
that might have made him into an 
American idol. He is not as regardless 
of conventions as is Lindbergh. He ap- 
pears to lack some of that impetuosity 
of character that America demands 2 
its idols. As he says himself, his ob- 
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Admiral Byrd Looks Over His Ship 


jects are often cold and scientific, and 
his successes due to hard routine work 
and careful planning. 

That he is a great leader, is gener- 
ally admitted. Again, America often 
prefers the Alger-book type of hero, 
the boy who rises from poverty to 
riches. While Admiral Byrd has never 
been rich, he has never known want. 
He comes of an old and distinguished 
Virginia family. His father was a 
prominent lawyer, his mother a famous 
beauty, his uncle a Congressman, and 
his brother, Harry, Governor of Vir- 
ginia. 

His home was built in the Seven- 
teenth Century by Col. William. Byrd, 
who came from England to the Colo- 
nies. They say Admiral Byrd resem- 
bles him, that he has the same almond- 
shaped eyes. He has also inherited the 
pioneering spirit. 

In going back to the frigid Antarctic 
he is following a path of adventure 
which he first traveled when he went 
North with Captain Bartlett eight 
years ago. It will be his second so- 
journ in the far South. It was his 
airplane flight over the South Pole on 
the previous Antarctic trip that won 
him the rank of Rear Admiral, be- 
stowed by special act of Congress. On 
that trip he claimed a vast ice-covered 
land for The United States, and re- 
turned with invaluable information 
about weather conditions, aviation, and 
radio at the South Pole. 


s 
JIMMY HARE: Photographer Who Has 
“Covered” Most All Wars Since 1898 


James Henry Hare has been to pho- 
tography what his friends Richard 
Harding Davis and Stephen Crane were 
to reporting. There has hardly been an 
armed conflict in the world since 1898 
which has not been recorded by Jimmy 
Hare’s camera. 

He rushed to Cuba to photograph the 
wrecked Maine, and remained to take 
Pictures of the war. Robert J. Collier’s 


weekly magazine, then very young, was 
speeded on a successful career by Hare 
pictures. . 

On his seventy-seventh birthday, last 
Tuesday, the English-born little pho- 
tographer told how, after leaving Cuba, 
he journeyed to the Far East—his next 
big assignment. There he carried his 
heavy camera about, snapping pictures 
of the Russo-Japanese War, which were 
used in newspapers all over the world. 
Then, for a while, he made photographic 
records of Mexican and Venezuelan 
revolutions. He was on hand for the 
Balkan wars too, and describes them as 
“the dullest ’aive ever been to.” Al- 
though he was 60 at the time of the 
World War, he made his way into the 
front-line trenches with his camera. 

In spite of having been present at all 
this carnage, Hare considers his out- 
standing photographs a few pictures of 
New York rooftops, taken from a free 
balloon. They were the first aerial pho- 
tographs of Manhattan. 

After waiting weeks in 1906 for winds 
that would carry the balloon inland 
from Staten Island in New York Har- 
bor, the day finally came. When the 
French pilot told him the bag was go- 
ing down before he could get his pic- 
tures, Hare took the situation into his 
own hands. “Before he could stop 
me,” he said, “I pitched my overcoat 
and ’is over the side of the gondola, 
and my extra plates after them.” 

> 


RAY LONG: Hollywood Job Tempts Fa- 


mous Editor Home From South Seas 


In the last 20 years Ray Long, who 
grew to his greatest fame as editor of 
Hearst’s Cosmopolitan, has handled 
more big literary names than any half 
dozen editors. Such people as Brom- 
field, Maugham, Ferber, Buck, Lard- 
ner, were building blocks in his career. 

When he resigned his job as editor- 
in-chief of the big International Maga- 
zine string two years ago, people won- 
dered if he were through with the 
world of letters. They soon got their 
answer when he hung out his shingle 
with the publishing firm of Long and 
Smith—a sign to which many Cosmo- 
politan authors flocked. 

Again they wondered if he were 
through with writing people when he 
set off for the South Seas last Summer. 
It seemed they had a definite “yes” 
when he refused to come back to de- 
fend his bankrupt firm, when he wrote 
Richard Smith that he didn’t know but 
what he’d spend the rest of his time in 
the islands. 

But last week Ray Long bobbed up 
on the Coast to take a job with the 
vastly successful Columbia Pictures 
Corp. as head of the story department. 

Whether he will have the knack in 
pictures that made him an outstanding 
magazine man—that of knowing what 
people want before they themselves 
know—is yet to be seen. 

At any rate he is sure to become a 
figure in the film colony. His some- 
what flashy clothes may not gain as 
much attention as his _ inevitable, 
brightly colored Rolls Royce. Nor will 
either of these contribute as much to 
building the name Long into a big one 


on the Coast as his unerring faculty 
for being surrounded by celebrities. 
« 


FRANK MORRISON: Has Been Labor 
Federation’s Secretary 36 Years 


“The secretary will read the minutes 
of the last convention.” 

For the last 36 years Frank Morrison 
has been rising to this call at American 
Federation of Labor meetings (see 
page 3) and did it again last week. 

He looks like a combination of an 
Indian herb doctor and a minister. He 
is one of the hierarchy of the Federa- 
tion and an important one. When the 
A. F. of L. is mentioned these days, it 
is John L. Lewis or William Green who 
make the headlines. Yet, Frank Mor- 
rison with his shiny, sleek hair, as 
slick as any Iroquois’, and his high col- 
lar that gives the impression of a 
Kansas evangelist, has as much to do 
with formulating the policies of the 
organization as any other member of 
the executive board. 

Morrison began work as a printer in 
1873 when he was 14 and came rapidly 
up in union circles. His ability to make 
four and five hour speeches helped 
boost him toward the top. 

At the end of one of his outstanding- 
ly verbose addresses, a hewspaper man 
said to him: “Frank, that was one of 
the longest speeches I’ve ever heard.” 
Morrison seized the reporter’s hand 
and, in a cathedral voice, said: “That 
is nothing to what I can do. One time 
I made a speech in Illinois. It lasted 
for six hours. At the middle of it a 
woman fainted. Two men carried her 
out. But, by Jimminy, both of them 
came back to hear me finish.” 

Probably the most radical of the 
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Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. Secretary 





Federation’s officers, he has always fol- 
lowed his convictions honestly. He was 
a strong LaFollette-for-President man. 

Disregarding mutterings about his 
“pink” tendencies, he placidly walks 
between his home and the A. F. of L. 
Building in Washington, collects his 
$10,000-a-year salary, and holds down 
his «job. 
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EQUIPOISE: Famous American 
Horse Runs His Final Race 


Farewell to Equipoise, the greatest 
American horse since Man o’ War. 
The 5-year-old son of Pennant and 
Swinging ran his last race at Havre 
de Grace, Md., last Saturday and will 
now be retired by Cornelius Vander- 
bilt (Sonny) Whitney, his owner, to a 
Kentucky stud farm. 

Thus passes into history one of the 
most perfectly proportioned, graceful 
horses that ever trod the turf. Though 
Equipoise never weighed within a hun- 
dred pounds of Man o’ War, he equaled 
or excelled that horse in almost every 
other respect. Man o’ War looked and 
ran more spectacularly. He reared and 
roared from the barrier, and was in- 
vincible in a short dash. Equipoise’s 
smooth, relentless stride (it measures 
about 26 feet 4 inches) combined 
beauty, ease, and steady power. 

So remarkable have been Equipoise’s 
achievements that turf writers have 
built him up as a personality with almost 
human traits. Like other “greats,” he 
was easily approachable when visitors 
came to his stall, but nervous and fret- 
ful when making public appearances. 
He hated to wait for horses or people. 
Before a race, he was often a problem 
for starters, shying and fuming con- 
stantly. 

That last race at Havre de Grace hurt 
Equipoise’s ranking as a big money- 
winning horse. If he had won it, he 
would have stood second only to Sun 
Beau. Asit is, the list reads: Sun Beau 
$376,744; Phar Lap $332,250; Gallant 
Fox $328,165; Equipoise $322,970. 

His achievements year by year fol- 
low: 


Year Starts Won 2d 3d Earnings 
1930 16 8 5 1 $156,835 
1931 3 1 0 0 3,000 
1932 14 10 2 1 107,375 
1933 9 7 1 1 55,760 
Totals 42 26 8 3 $322,970 


In 1931, he won his first race, then 
finished last in the Chesapeake Stakes. 
Mr. Whitney, wondering what was the 
matter, called in veterinarians who said 
Equipoise’s poor showing was easily 
explainable. He had black water fever. 
After landing in fourth place in the 
Preakness, Equipoise was retired for 
the season. 


BASEBALL: Many Choices Open 
For Babe Ruth’s Next Move 


Where is Babe Ruth going? Hawaii? 
Mexico? Detroit? Oblivion? 

Though most baseball fans are read- 
ing, eating, and sleeping World Series 
these days, many carefully watch their 
newspapers for the next move of the 
game’s greatest benefactor and star. 

“Right after the World Series,” Ruth 
told close friends last week, “I’m sail- 
ing for Honolulu to play in four or five 
exhibition games there.” With all 
traveling expenses for Ruth, his wife, 


and a third unnamed party prepaid, and 
$3,000 a game guaranteed as a salary, 
the three should have a pleasant out- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, President Rodriguez of 
Mexico pulled State Department wires 
in Washington last week, hoping to in- 
duce Ruth to forsake Hawaii and join 
American League players who will play 
exhibition matches soon in Mexico 
City. The President, it is said, has long 
had a yearning to see the Babe “sock 
a few.” 

Wherever he goes now, Ruth may live 
in Detroit next year. The automo- 
bile city’s fans, remembering the glori- 
ous days of Ty Cobb, are pleading 
with Frank Navin, owner of the Tigers, 
to hire Ruth as manager. Jake Rup- 
pert, Ruth’s present boss, says he will 
not prevent the Babe from bettering 
himself. 

Thus, though Ruth’s playing days 
must finally be reaching an end, it 
seems his earning capacity rolls on. 
He can stay with the Yankees as a 
regular or pinch-hitter, if he wants to, 
or if the Detroit offer is meager, he can 
accept a proposal from some one of the 
other clubs clamoring for his services 
as a player. 

With Ruth’s future assured but in- 
definite last week, Lou Gehrig, his pal 
and new York successor, also passed 
a milestone. In the home he built for 
his mother in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
“Larrupin’ Lou” signed up for life with 
Eleanor Twitchell, 27, of Chicago. Mrs. 
Gehrig approved the match, glad that 
there was no fussy wedding. She said: 
“Juou’s father and I eloped, you know.” 


TENNIS: Who is First Ranking 
Player Among Professionals? 


Numerically, if not in poundage, the 
flock of wrestlers who claim to be 
world’s champions may soon be ex- 
ceeded by a swarm of professional ten- 
nis titleholders. Promoters wisely real- 
ize that if the commercialized court 
game is ever to gain the popular fa- 
vor of other professional sports, rival 
personalities and heroes must be built 
up. 

So far, ‘“Who’s at the top of pro- 
fessional tennis?” is a complicated 
question, and one might be excused for 
answering, “William T. Tilden.” But 
he isn’t. A Nazi, Hans Nusslein, only 
22, defeated Tilden for the world’s ti- 
tle in Berlin three weeks ago. The 
score was 1-6, 6-4, 7-5, 6-3. 

Still it is not the plan of profes- 
sional tennis promoters to leave a 
drawing card like Tilden without glory. 
A tournament modeled after the Davis 
Cup matches, but eliminating the com- 
plicated qualifying rounds, was staged 
last week in the Roland Garros Sta- 
dium, Paris. The United States de- 
feated France, Tilden accomplishing 


what he was unable to do from 1927- 
1930. He scored a victory over Henri 
Cochet, latest addition to the profes- 
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sional ranks, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2, in 55 mip. 
utes of smashing play. 

To let another wear a mythica) 
badge of tennis champion, Tilden last 
January named Martin Plaa, French 
instructor, as the number one player 
of the world. Meanwhile Vincent Rich. 
ards and Francis Hunter were left un. 
molested by their formidable associates 
in Rye, N. Y., last week to fight it out 
for the title of United States tennis 
champion. Richards won in straight 
sets, 6-3, 6-0, 6-2. 

When Cochet becomes a champion of 
something, almost everyone should be 
satisfied. 


DISPUTE: Condensed version of 
last week’s quarrel between Ellsworth 
Vines, dethroned net champion, and The 
Associated Press: 

Vines: “I didn’t say it.” 

Associated Press: “Yes, you did.” 

Vines: “No, no—I never said I 
played badly in Paris because my cap- 
tain, Bernon S. Prentice, treated me like 
a baby and put me to bed early.” 

Associated Press: “You must have, 
George Carens, who has been writing 
sports stories for 23 years and never 
misquotes celebrities, says those were 
your words during Newport week, that 
you amplified them after you were beat- 
en in Los Angeles two weeks ago.” 


Vines: “I’m upset and shocked by 
such a falsehood.” 
Associated Press: “Anyhow, you 
suid it.” 
Vines: “No, I didn’t.” 
7 


POLO: Smith and Boeseke Are 
In Line for Top-Notch Rating 


If a polo player made a goal every 
time he swung his mallet, the handicap 
committee would not rank him higher 
than ten. That ranking theoretically 
means that against average players he 
is expected to score ten goals a game. 
Tommy Hitchcock Jr. is the only one 
considered that efficient at present, but 
during the past season two others stood 
out so markedly from the field that the 
committee may give them an equal rat- 
ing with Hitchcock when it goes into 
its year-end huddle. 

Cecil (Cowboy) Smith was the hero 
of the East-West matches in Chicago, 
out-starring Hitchcock, who unknow- 
ingly kept playing through the series 
with concussion of the brain. Elmer J. 
(Big Bo) Boeseke was the luminary 
of the Open championships concluded 
last Saturday at Westbury, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

He led the Aurora team to a 14-11 
vietory over the Greentree quartet. 
Thus Boeseke shares with Seymour 
(Shorty) Knox, Jimmy Mills, and Ebby 
Gerry the honor of being the United 
States champion team of the year. All 
tournament matches were played at 
scratch. 

Boeseke, the third generation of 4 
polo-playing family, plays the game all 
year round in California. He is the hap- 
piest, most carefree of all the top play- 
ers, laughing and joking constantly in 
the midst, of a furious hattle, Despite 
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INTERNATIONAL SOIBELMAN 
Equipoise Steps to Private Life. Hailed as Greatest American Horse Since Hans Nusslein Wins Professional 
Man o’ War, He Lost His Last Race Before Going to a Kentucky Stud Farm Tennis Title From Tilden in Berlin 
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Who’s the Winner Here? A Flying Tackle Started by Sammy Stein (Right) Against Nick Lutze 
Ended With Both Wrestlers Knocked Out Cold. The Referee Stopped the Bout at Los Angeles 


KEYSTONE WIDE WORLD 
A World Series Fan, Art Felsch of Milwaukee, Who Waited Two Carl Hubbell, Ciants’ Pitching 
Weeks Outside the New York Giants’ Ballpark to Buy the First Ticket Ace, Inspects His Bag of Tricks 
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his huge size, his style is based more 
on technique than on sheer power. 
Now ranked at seven, awaiting ad- 
vancement, Boeseke has shown great 
promise before. Twice he was a mem- 
ber of international squads and nine 
years ago was on Hitchcock’s team 
that traveled to Paris and lost the 
Olympics to the Argentineans, 


SPORT SHORTS: Northwestern 
Loses to Iowa in Football 


Northwestern’s football schedule is 
one of the hardest in the country. On 
successive Saturdays, with no breath- 
ers, Coach Dick Hanley faces Stanford, 
Indiana, Ohio State, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Notre Dame, and Michigan. Starting 
the year poorly last Saturday, North- 
western met its one supposedly weak 
opponent, Iowa, in Chicago, and lost, 
7-0. This was the major upset of the 
week, since Iowa had not won a con- 
ference game in four years. 


Boxing: Jack Johnson, 55-year-old 
Negro who was once heavyweight 
champion of the world, recently left his 
doorman’s job outside a Paris cafe and 
arrived in the United States just in time 
to read about Tommy Loughran’s defeat 
of Jack Sharkey last week in Philadel- 
phia (see cover). Discovering that 
Sharkey got $25,000 for losing his third 
straight fight, Johnson, hoping for a sip 
of the pugilistic cream, announced he 
would book himself at a Harlem thea- 
ter, in New York City, and challenge 
all comers. Johnson will operate a night 
club cafe in Harlem. 

Meanwhile, Primo Carnera, the reign- 
ing champion, sailed toward Mussolini 
last week. In Rome, Carnera will fea- 
ture a Fascist benefit, Oct. 22, sparring 
ten rounds with Paulino Uzcundun. 
Then the Mountain Man will go into the 
hills for six weeks, visiting relatives, 
and will return to the United States in 
December. 


Golf: Lower and lower golf scores 
are being recorded all over the world. 
Improved implements and more young 
men playing the game help explain this. 
But last week from England came a 
new set of rules that on first reading 
made shooting in the seventies possible 
for everyone. 

One rule was: “If a player’s stroke 
is interfered with by an obstruction 
which is immovable and which is with- 
in two club lengths of the ball, the ball 
may be lifted and dropped two club 
lengths from the obstacle but not near- 
er the hole.” 

American duffers read those words 
and jumped in ecstasy. “Does that 
mean we can move the ball whenever a 
tree gets in the way?” they asked the 
pros and other experts. 

“Wait a minute,” answered United 
States Golf Association officials. “It’s a 
British rule and doesn’t affect you. Any- 
how, we imagine, the obstruction re- 
ferred to is a shelter or a stalled auto- 
mobile, not a harmless little impedi- 
ment like a tree.” 
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STRATOSPHERE: Soviet Balloon 
Rises 62,320 Feet, New Record 





In Moscow the big guns of Soviet 
propaganda were late in turning their 
thunder last week on the flight of the 
all-Russian balloon, U.S.S.R., into the 
stratosphere. They had boomed too 
early the week before, when the flight 
was attempted but ended in a fizzle, 
and wished to avoid another such mis- 
take. 

Thousands jammed the street car 
embankment outside the Military Air- 
drome the day the original take-off was 
scheduled, to watch hydrogen gas hiss 
into the big rubberized percale bag, to 
listen to a Red Army band play the 
Internationale, to see several hundred 
infantrymen busy themselves with guy 
ropes. 

But when time came to cast off noth- 


se} 


a little ballast and waiting for the sy, 
to expand the gas a bit more, the ba). 
loonists coaxed it up to 62,320 feet ang 
a new altitude record. Then hydrogen 
was released and the earthward trip 
started. 

At Kolomna, an industrial town ¢2 
miles from Moscow, the “stratostat” 
dipped low over the Moscow River and 
seemed sure to splash into it. But the 
release of the remaining ballast lifted 
it enough to carry it to a nearby field 
where the three aeronauts alighted. 

Workers poured out of factories. Req 
Army officers who had zigzagged over 
muddy roads after the descending bal. 
loon drew into the field and the scene 
was laid for a celebration that was sure 
not to be a fizzle. Had Comdr. T. W. G. 
Settle, on winning the Bennett Balloon 
Race last year, attributed his success 
to the American Revolution and the 
Democratic Party the speeches would 
have been analogous. For the U.S.S.R.’s 
pilot, George Prokofiev, promptly 
climbed on top of the gondola and 
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The Gondola in Which Russian Engineers Set a New Stratosphere Record 


ing happened. The balloon lifted a 
few feet from the ground, then settled 
comfortably back to the earth. The 
engineers had neglected to put enough 
hydrogen in the bag (see cover) to lift 
the gray-blue aluminum gondola and 
its five passengers, of whom three were 
to ride into the stratosphere, while the 
other two would bail out in an effort 
to establish a new parachute jumping 
record. 

With this stormy picnic behind them, 
the propagandists were more wary 
with the second attempt. Without 
benefit of blazing headlines, the three 
balloonists took off in their ship, which 
is 76% larger than Piccard’s. 

This time it rose at about the rate of 
a fast walk. Two hours and nineteen 
minutes after the start the Moscow 
Military Radio Station received a terse 
message: “Have passed Piccard’s 
mark” (53,152 feet). 

On up the balloon went, until it 
leveled off at 60,352 feet. By dropping 


handed credit for the feat he and his 
colleagues had performed to “the Pro- 
letarian Revolution and the Communist 
Party.” 

What scientific notes their instru- 
ments took on this, the first of a series 
of stratosphere flights, will not be 
known until they are checked by tech- 
nical men. Then the Russians may 
have new light to shed on the bother- 
some question of the origin of the 
cosmic ray. 

Meantime the Osoviakhim (Society 
for Aviation and Chemical Defense) 
moved its slightly smaller stratosphere 
balloon from Leningrad, where it was 
built, to Moscow where it will take off. 
Money to build it was raised much it 
the same manner that a college cal- 
vasses its graduates for funds to build 
a stadium. Osoviakhim members hopé 
their ship will confirm the U.S.S.R's 
findings and perhaps get data on the 
stratosphere as a path for high-speed 
planes. 
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CREDIT: President Sets in Motion Wider Plans to 


Assist Industry, Farms, Banks and Railroads 


It is seldom that President Roosevelt 
js so preoccupied that he forgets to 
smile. But last week, as he was leav- 
ing his New York home for Hyde 
Park, he looked unusually serious. 
Photographers, clustered around his 
glistening motor, had to prompt him, 
“Won’t you please smile for us, Mr. 
President ?” 

The photographers had caught him 
at a moment when he was worn by 
prolonged wrestling with a pressing 
problem, that of credit expansion. 

Because of the President’s vigorous 
action in opening up new government 
credit sources, the hectic agitation for 
currency inflation of the previous week 
had quieted down. Even Senator El- 
mer Thomas (Dem., Okla.) leader of 
the inflation drive, advised a cessation 
of activity, in order to give credit ex- 
pansion a trial. “Right now,” he de- 
clared, “I’m catching my breath.” 

With drastic inflation off the docket, 
at least temporarily, certain conserva- 
tives took occasion to stage a drive of 
their own. They argued that uncer- 
tainty concerning the future value of 
the dollar was causing grave fear 
among bankers and business men. 
They insisted the progress of recovery 
was being impeded by rumors, and 
urged the President frankly to tell the 
nation his monetary plans, so that in- 
dustry would be relieved of the op- 
pressive burden of doubt. So long as 
uncertainty existed, industry would 
be reluctant to borrow, bankers to lend. 

But in view of the fact that the vex- 
atious war-debt discussions were ap- 
proaching (see page 13), and that 
various plans for linking the dollar 
with commodity prices as well as gold 
were still on his desk, the President 
refused to commit himself. He spent 
much time conferring with his numer- 
ous administrators on new ways of 
pumping credit into the recovery 
stream. 


RAILROADS: Together with Joseph 
B. Eastman, his Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, he talked with leading steel 
men about orders for steel rails. His 
purpose was dual—to stimulate activ- 
ity in the steel business, and to provide 
added employment on the railroads. 
Acting as broker for both buyers and 
sellers in two great industries, he told 
the steel men that the railroads needed 
at least 700,000 tons of rails, and that 
the government was prepared to help 
the carriers finance the purchase of 
these rails through the public works 
fund. The steel men, however, would 
have to submit competitive bids. 

Although such bids meant a price 
for rails below the $40-a-ton minimum 
now in effect, the steel men emerged 
from the conference ready to go “out 
for orders” and to “bid on any busi- 
hess that is offered.” 


Mr. Eastman was left in charge of 
working out details, not only for this 
plan which would involve new govern- 
ment loans to railroads of at least 
$25,000,000, but also for similar plans 
for the purchase of rolling stock and 
equipment which would involve many 
more millions. 


Many railroad heads, anxious after . 


four years of sharply cut expenditures 
to build up their systems to peak effi- 
ciency, and attracted by the liberal 
terms the government proposed, im- 
mediately announced they were in the 
im+rket for large orders. Other execu- 
tives remained unenthusiastic, largely 
because they were already heavily in 
debt to the government (RFC loans 
to railroads are now more than $330,- 
000,000). 


BANKS: With his rail program un- 
der way, the President assembled his 


With Presidential approval, the RFC 
made public a circular describing its 
scheme for indirect loans to industry, 
announced in tentative form two weeks 
ago. This scheme includes not only 
short-term loans at 3% to banks and 
local lending companies for relending 
to industry at 5%, but also long-term 
loans at 4% to local mortgage-loan 
companies for relending to industry at 
6%. 

To the 2% “commission” the banks 
and local loan companies would thus 
make on their loans, the RFC added 
another inducement: the banking con- 
cerns need only endorse the notes 
which they get from borrowers, and 
turn these notes over to the RFC as 
collateral for the loan, instead of put- 
ting up collateral themselves. 

The President also reviewed a com- 
prehensive program to thaw the $1,- 
765,669,000 deposits frozen in closed 
banks. Here was a large potential 
source of credit, much of it in small 
communities without adequate credit 
facilities. J. F. T. O’Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, said Friday 
that 375 banks were ready to reopen, 
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financial deputies to discuss the bank- 
ing situation. Bank credit was sorely 
needed by industry to finance increased 
NRA payrolls, and the President was 
determined that credit should be made 
available. 

He approved a cut from 5% to 4% 
in the rate required by the RFC on the 
preferred stock of banks, which it 
offers to buy to provide banks with 
new capital and stimulate them to 
greater lending. The purpose of the 
cut was to make the RFC’s offer more 
attractive to bankers who had objected 
to the 5% rate as too high for present- 
day bank incomes. 

As the President expressed it, the 
aim of the plan is to strengthen our 
entire bank capital structure so that 
all banks will be in a better position 
to assist in the recovery program, as 
well as to qualify for deposit insur- 
ance as provided in the Glass-Steagall 
Act.” 


and that “when present approved 
plans are consummated, less than 2% 
of total deposits will be frozen in na- 
tional banks.” 


Many closed banks were in farming 
sections, and their reopening would aid 
farmers. The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was also working hard to ease 
the burden of farm mortgage debts, 
and to provide ready credit to farmers 
for their business. Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., head of FCA, began to organize 
local production credit associations to 
enable farmers to get loans. 


BRUERE: With these efforts at 
credit expansion well under way, the 
President left Washington for New 
York. There, shortly before he motored 
to Hyde Park, he summoned Henry 
Bruere, able president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank (the nation’s largest), 
noted as a “sound” banker, and an ad- 
viser to Mr. Roosevelt when he was 
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Governor of the State of New York. 

The President discussed the financial 
situation with Mr. Bruere, and asked 
whether he would come to Washington 
to aid in the credit program. Mr. 
Bruere, unable to go to Hyde Park last 
Friday to give his answer, met the 
President again this week, when fur- 
ther details of the nature of his work 
were announced. 


RELIEF: Once in Hyde Park, Mr. 
Roosevelt found time to attend to so- 
cial duties (see page 6), to discuss 
the labor situation (see page 3), and, 
believe it or not, to set still another 
credit-expansion plan in motion. He 
evolved it with Harry L. Hopkins, Re- 
lief Administrator. It is designed to 
expand credit by utilizing the $330,- 
000,000 remaining in the relief fund 
in purchases of food, clothes, and coal, 
to ease the lot of the unemployed dur- 
ing the coming Winter. It is an ex- 
pansion of the plan announced last 
week to purchase $75,000,000 of sur- 
plus necessities for relief. 

Sunday night, the President an- 
nounced from the train carrying him 
to the American Legion Convention 
(see page 6) that a new government 
corporation would be formed to effec- 
tuate the relief program. 


STOCK EXCHANGE: Tax Veto 
Halts Brokers’ Move to Jersey 


The New York Stock Exchange will 
remain in the ghostly shadow of the 
buttonwood tree under which its origi- 
nal constitution was conceived by 24 
brokers in 1792. Its present costly 
home, in the heart of the financial cen- 
ter, is only a few blocks from the site 
of the old tree, around which traders 
gathered nearly a century and a half 
ago. 

The decision to abandon the planned 
move of the greater part of its security 
business to Newark, N. J., was greeted 
by a sigh of relief from scores of busi- 
ness organizations on Manhattan. It 
was made after Mayor John P. O’Brien 
of New York City vetoed the bills which 
placed taxes on stock transfers and the 
income of brokerage houses, Wednesday 
of last week. 

Earlier in the day, the Mayor was 
advised by Richard Whitney, president 
of the Stock Exchange, and the all- 
powerful Governing Committee that the 
trading group would remain if the taxes 
were rescinded. 

In announcing his veto, Mayor 
O’Brien explained that since the pass- 
age of the measures by both branches 
of the Municipal Assembly “new facts 
and conditions have been disclosed.” 

“IT am confronted with a situation 
which I cannot control,” he said frank- 
ly. “I reach my decision without any 
reservations.” 

He referred presumably to the threat- 
ened move of the Exchange, which, he 
said, at first was “never seriously con- 
sidered as likely to be realized.” He 
pointed out that the State of New York 
already had a tax of 4 to 5 cents a share 
on stock transfers and that “loss to the 


State Treasury and derangement of its 
budget” would result from the pro- 
posed move across the river. 
“Whatever one may think,” he said 
gloomily, “‘about the lack of cooperation 
and spirit of sacrifice and the absence 
of local patriotism, which has been 
manifested in connection with the adop- 
tion of these measures, this is not just 
the time to discuss such subjects.” 
Members of the Exchange were posi- 
tive there was nothing in the nature of 
a bluff about the proposed move. They 
had considered the projected taxes pro- 
hibitive to successful business, and felt 
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the bank before Mar. 9. The bank was 
sorry; the President’s orders said golq 
would have to be turned over to the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The lawyer lest 
and filed suit in United States Dis. 
trict Court to compel return of his 
gold. Thus began the first test of the 
President’s anti-hoarding orders. 
The lawyer is Frederick Barber 
Campbell, middle-aged Harvard grag. 
uate, member of a number of clubs, 
and director of several British ang 
American insurance companies. In his 
suit he alleges that the President’s or. 
ders are unconstitutional, because they 
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Here the New York Stock Exchange Will Remain 


that their only recourse was to move 
to a tax-free city and State. They were 
annoyed at the country-wide publicity 
the incident received, for it drew at- 
tention to the existing State tax on 
stock transfers which falls on the seller 
and which traders could escape by 
transferring their operations to other 
exchanges. They pointed to the unre- 
mitting efforts of Chicago financial 
committees to get the big Middle West- 
ern companies to list their stocks on 
the Chicago Exchange, and observed 
caustically that a seat on the New York 
Exchange sold for $150,000 after the 
tax affair was settled, whereas before 
the row started the price had stood at 
$200,000. 

Meanwhile, gloom and disappoint- 
ment descended on New Jersey cities, 
especially Newark, where Mayor Ellen- 
stein had been hailing the consumma- 
tion of the Exchange’s lease as a “gold- 
en day” in the city’s history. The work 
of revamping the big market building 
that was to have housed the new ex- 
change was summarily stopped. 


& 
GOLD HOARDING: First Test 


Case of President’s Decree 


A quiet, conservative New York law- 
yer, scarcely known outside his pro- 
fession, asked the Chase National Bank 
in ‘New York last week to return to him 
27 bars of gold he had entrusted to 





are an exercise of legislative power 
delegated to Congress and not to the 
President, and because they violate the 
constitutional amendment which pro- 
hibits the government from taking pri- 
vate property for public use. 

Scarcely had Mr. Campbell filed his 
suit than the government began to 
worry. All that night Thomas E. 
Dewey, assistant to George Z. Medalie, 
United States Attorney in New York, 
considered the case. Next day he ap- 
peared before the Grand Jury. Assum- 
ing that the President’s orders are con- 
stitutional, Mr. Campbell violated them 
by failing to report himself as a pos- 
sessor of gold. He also violated the 
order which provides that gold must 
be returned to the government. Noth- 
ing could be done about that, however, 
as the period of grace was not to expire 
until Monday. The Grand Jury acted 
swiftly. In eighteen minutes it indicted 
Mr. Campbell for failing to report his 
holdings. 

The following day. Mr. Campbell ap- 
peared in court, pleaded not guilty, and 
was held on $1,000 bail, as the govert- 
ment indicated that it would speed the 
case which almost inevitably will g° 
to the Supreme Court. “If the govern- 
ment is wrong,” said Mr. Medalie, who 
appeared personally after a telephone 
conversation with Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings, “we want to 
know it. Everybody wants to know 
it as soon as possible.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Campbell was pressed 
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py reporters to tell whether he was 
the real owner of the gold or whether 
he was acting for clients. ‘What differ- 
ence does it make?” he asked. Many 
believe it makes considerable differ- 
ence. Whether or not he owns it, he 
js the possessor and aS such liable, if 
convicted, to a fine of $10,000 or ten 
years’ imprisonment or both. Moreover 
he will be automatically disbarred. 

On the other hand, if he is the owner 
of the gold and is acquitted’ because the 
Presidential order is unconstitutional, 
he can make himself $100,000 richer. 
Now he can only dispose of the gold to 
the government at its valuation of 
$200,574.34. If the order is void, he 
can sell in the open market for $100,- 
000 more. 


CASTER: New Gas Industry Head 
Faces Tax and Rates Riddles 


The nation’s $5,000,000,000 gas busi- 
ness has a new chief. He is H. O. 
Caster, who last week was elected 
president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Caster, an attorney and former- 
ly a Kansas school superintendent, is 
one of the leading executives in the oil 
and utility empire controlled by Cities 
Service Company. He is a tall, large- 
featured man of 62 with sandy gray 
hair, and a reputation for integrity, 
courage, and simplicity. His friends 
say that despite the power he has won 
in the industrial world, he is still a 
modest man, disliking publicity, and 
inclined to minimize the importance of 
his position. 

The presidency of the A. G. A., for 
60 years the fact-finding, appliance- 
testing trade association of the gas in- 
custry, has always been an honor. Un- 
der NIRA it has suddenly become a 
heavy responsibility. For the New 
Deal’s “partnership” has elevated the 
A. G. A. from the position of a rou- 
tine clearing-house of technical infor- 
mation to that of policing agent of the 
gas business. 

The two codes under which the gas 
companies operate—one for manufac- 
tured gas and the other for natural 
gas—are modifications of the NRA 
“blanket code.” The final code will be 
promulgated as soon as hearings can 
be set. 

At the A. G. A. convention, which 
was attended by delegates represent- 
ing almost the entire gas industry, the 
question of codes naturally formed the 
major topic of discussion. In public 
the proceedings were circumspect in 
deference to the many foreign visitors 
present at the International Gas Con- 
ference, but in cloak rooms and com- 
mittee rooms the problems raised by 
the NRA produced lively discussion. 

Codification piled new difficulties on 
old. There was the question of regu- 
lation—how far the Federal govern- 
ment would go through the code au- 
thority, how orders from Washington 
might conflict with rules of the State 
regulatory commissions under which 
888 companies, like other public utili- 


ties, operate. There was the question 
of rates—how the demand for reduc- 
tions could be met in the face of the 
increased costs involved in the NRA 
policies. There was the question of 
taxes—how to operate successfully un- 
der the mounting load of local, State, 
and Federal tax levies, to say nothing 
of the “equalization tax” which the coal 
industry hopes to see placed on natural 
gas to reduce its competitive advan- 
tages as a fuel. 

These and many other troubles have 
now become the chief concern of the 
new president of the Association, Mr. 
Caster. The gas industry looks to him 
with confidence. After his graduation 
from Ottawa University, Kansas, in 
1898, he gained a reputation as a ca- 
pable administrator during eight years 
as superintendent of schools in Oberlin 
and Decatur County. During that time 
he studied law, was admitted to the 
Kansas bar in 1906, and practiced in 
Topeka. In 1914 his abilities were offi- 
cially recognized by his appointment to 
the Kansas Public Service Commission. 

This was his first contact with the 
gas business. So ably did he perform 
his duties that he remained in office un- 
til 1918, despite a change in party in 
the State administration. He attracted 
wide attention by his able investiga- 
tion of the local natural gas company 
controlled by Henry L. Doherty, then 


H. O. Caster, Head of Gas Industry 


building his vast Cities Service em- 
pire. When Mr. Doherty testified dur- 
ing the inquiry he was greatly im- 
pressed by Mr. Caster’s skillful ques- 
tioning. 

A year later Mr. Caster returned to 
private law practice, and Mr. Doherty 
offered him the job of general counsel 
for the Western gas and oil properties 
which he controlled. Mr. Caster ac- 
cepted. Since then he has risen stead- 
ily in the Doherty organization. To- 
day he is not only associate head of 
the Doherty petroleum and natural gas 
enterprises, but also a member of the 
Executive Committee of Eleven which 
dictates the policies and plans of the 
Doherty domain. 


His friends call him “the Judge,” a 
term of affection and respect harking 
back to Kansas days. For all a certain. 
sterness of mien, Mr. Caster has a live- 
ly dry sense of. humor, and is extreme- 
ly popular in the Doherty organiza- 
tion. 


© 
WEEK IN FINANCE: Bank Inquiry 


Resumed by Senate Committee 


The Senate Banking Committee re- 
sumed on Tuesday its investigation in- 
to the affairs of Wall Street, after sev- 
eral months of secret preparation for 
questioning high officials in banking 
and financial circles. The committee 
began looking into stock exchange prac- 
tices nearly a year and a half ago and 
had its powers broadened subsequently. 

Some of the partners of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have al- 
ready faced Ferdinand Pecora, counsel, 
and committee members in the Senate 
building in Washington. Others have 
been instructed to appear this Fall. 

Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, chair- 
man, promises that “‘we’re going to the 
limit,” and Mr. Pecora indicates “a very 
interesting story” when the committee 
delves into the affairs of the Chase 
National Bank and its security affiliate, 
and into the investment banking firm 
of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Reemployed: William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, stated last week that 815,000 
men and women found jobs in August 
and that 2,800,000 had gone back to 
work since March, according to his esti- 
mates. But he declared that slightly 
more than 11,000,000 still need jobs and 
that “miracles do not happen even un- 
der the NRA.” 

From this jumping-off point he went 
on to say that the desperate condition 
of the unemployed is cumulative and 
that the 11,000,000 without jobs “are 
worse off for their long struggle for ex- 
istence,” even though those who have 
found work are better off. He warned 
that “relief needs this Winter will be 
greater than ever before.” 


Utilities: Southern California Edi- 
son Company broke recent utility prec- 
edent last week by declaring the usual 
dividend on its common stock, although 
it was not fully earned. Harry J. Bauer, 
president, explained to stockholders 
that his policy was based on the sound 
condition of the company, together 
“with the more hopeful existing out- 
look.” He also explained that it was a 
contribution to the recovery program, 
which might be hindered if the purchas- 
ing power created by the dividends were 
diminished. 

Stockholders of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company of Chicago, one 
of the three major companies in the 
former Insull group, were not so fortu- 
nate. They were notified last week that 
the eleven year dividend record of the 
company would be broken in October, 
when no disbursements would be made 
on the common. 
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RADIOLOGISTS: Congress of 
Scientists Discuss X-Ray Uses 


When word came to London from 
Wurzburg in 1895 that Wilhelm Kon- 
rad Roentgen had discovered the X-ray 
there was a furor. “Shall peeping 
Toms go about spying through doors? 
Shall our womenfolk have no protec- 
tion?” were some of the questions 
asked by an alarmed press. And they 
were immediately answered by inven- 
tive merchants who began to do a land 
office business with “X-ray proof” 
paints and clothes. 

Concerning themselves more with 
the X-ray as a curative agent, than as 
a possible deluxe peep show appara- 
tus, about one thousand radiologists 
gathered in the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago last week for the first American 
Congress of Radiology. They were 
there, for the first such meeting in 
history, to exchange facts and theories 
about the two physical cousins, X-ray 
and radium. 

The scientists heard Dr. Cyrus A. 
Poole tell them how X-rays had peered 
through airplane propellers looking 
for defects; how every welded inch of 
the 40-foot-diameter diversion pipe now 
building at Boulder Dam had been 
scanned for internal flaws. But the 
bulk of the papers had to do with the 
greatest function of the Roentgen ray 
—the treatment of various cancerous 
growths. In this field the scientists 
had little to tell which was not al- 
ready common knowledge. Some of 
the other papers: 

Dr. C. P. Haskins of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory told how 
he had altered natural traits of plants. 
By X-ray dosage he was able to rush 
grapefruit through the seed to flower 
stage in six weeks instead of several 
years. He had produced such other 
freaks of nature as double gladiolas 
and narcissus, cotton leaves, and off- 
color and off-form delphiniums and 
petunias. 

These things he had accomplished 
by altering chromosomes at the nuclei 
of germ cells. And furthermore, he 
intimated, he hoped to carry on his 
work with men. He doesn’t intend, of 
course, to produce green or two-headed 
men but “we hope to tie it up with 
the metabolism of cancer cells, for in- 
stance, or the protein and molecular 
linkages which constitute life.” An- 
nouncements “right on the edge of 
these problems” should, he thought, 
come from his research laboratory 
soon. 

Dr. A. H. Pirie of Royal Victoria 
Hospital in Montreal displayed an 
X-ray machine which allows one to 
read with his eyes closed. But the 
chief function of the apparatus is to 
locate foreign bodies, tumors, and cata- 
racts. 

To accomplish this a patient fits his 
closed eye into a snug eye-cup ar- 
rangement which is one end of the 
X-ray tube. Once the current is turned 


on the rays start through the head. 
If there is a steel chip in the eye it will 
bounce the ray back on a lead screen. 
It is this reflection that the closed eye 
sees and with which it locates the 
fragment. 


LEMAITRE: Abbe Presents An 
Explosive Creation Theory 


The universe nowadays is pretty 
much what any one person wants to 
make of it. The only scientific restric- 
tions are that any new cosmos must 
not defy too many rigid physical for- 
mulae. 

In Moyse Hall, McGill University, 
Montreal, last week, a little Belgian 
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Abbe Lemaitre, Scientist 


priest, Abbe Georges Lemaitre, dis- 
cussed certain aspects of his universe 
—the expanding one—which has be- 
come increasingly popular and impor- 
tant during the past seven years. 

The spectacled little priest’s universe 
ten thousand million ye.rs ago was a 
single great radio-active atom. Then 
it blew up. Stars flew off like so many 
pebbles from a road blast. Instead 
of slowing down as earthly pebbles do, 
they went ever faster as they got far- 
ther and farther from the old central 
mass. 

In the outer reaches of space Mt. 
Wilson observers have detected nebulae 
whizzing away toward the universe’s 
boundary line at 15,000 miles a second. 
Their angry reddish hue is the speed- 
ometer which gives their velocity, for 
with excessively rapid motion the spec- 
trum becomes warped. 

Nearer nebulae were found to move 
more slowly, thus fitting in with Le- 
maitre’s formulae which makes dis- 
tance and speed rise together. For a 
time this expanding cosmos threw into 
discard two highly respected rival uni- 
verses: Einstein’s static one and the 
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evolutionary one of Jeans. Sir Arthur 
Stanley Eddington was captivated by 
the expanding cosmos theory. 

But in the last issue of the weekly, 
Science, Janet H. Clark of Johns Hop- 
kins poses a most logical and difficy} 
question. ‘Why do you think the outer 
nebulae are still moving off at 15,00 
miles a second?” she asked in effect. 
“The light that told their speed left 
the nebulae 150,000,000 years ago.” 

She pointed out that in the neareg 
recession zone the nebulae are moy. 
ing off, so their present light says, at 
300 miles a second. This, she thinks 
may indicate that while perhaps the 
universe was formerly expanding, at 
present it may be actually contracting, 

Her argument is scientifically water. 
tight. The recession formulae, cop- 
structed to fit observed conditions 
might just as well be torn down and 
remade to fit another set of facts. 

In his discussion the Abbe did not 
answer her objection. Science is theo. 
retically without prejudice. If the 
Abbe feels that Miss Clark’s objec. 
tions are justified, he will probably re. 
tire with the same good grace that 
Einstein showed when the expanding 
universe ruined his static one. After 
Einstein had talked with Lemaitre he 
chirped: “This is the most beautiful 
and satisfactory explanation of crea- 
tion to which I have ever listened.” 

But .just- as the relativity. of Ein- 
stein’s universe proved sound enough 
to be retained, so many parts of Le- 
maitre’s theory will probably be made 
to fit into any new conception. 

Although only 38, Lemaitre is rec- 
ognized as one of the world’s out- 
standing men of science. At the age 
of nine he decided to become both a 
priest and a scientist. “There was 
nothing dramatic about it,” he said. 
“I was a good student, especially so in 
the hard dull subjects like mathemat- 
ics. I was fascinated with the smat- 
tering of knowledge I picked up in ele- 
mentary schools so I naturally fol 
lowed my bent... at exactly the same 
time I decided to become a priest.” 

He makes the apparently conflicting 
conceptions of Genesis and _ science 
work together. “Once you realize,’ 
he says, “that the Bible does not pur- 
port to be a textbook of science, the 
old controversy vanishes.” 

At Harvard and Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, where he studied 
in 1924 and 1925 on a scholarship, he 
attracted little attention. Not until he 
was back in his physics chair at the re 
stored University of Louvain two years 
later did he gain the notice of Edding- 
ton and the scientific world with his pa 
pers on the expanding universe. 


MEDICINE: Mexican Doctors 
Fight Epidemic of Blindness 


When plagues strike sweltering trop 
ical jungles they deal out death with 
the same lavish hand that nature deals 
out life. Thrust in these horrible t 
search paradises medical men have 
work with sure, swift hands. The mur 
der mystery which they are trying ” 
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solve, and for which they have every 
clue, May evaporate in the heavy, 
pumid air before their work is done. 

In the Oaxaca and Chiapas regions 
of Southwestern Mexico squads of Mex- 
jean Public Health men were busy last 
week. The job before them was to find 
a means of stamping out the germ that 
has caused nearly 50,000 Indians in the 
two States to take on an olive-green 
nue and go blind. 

The disease, onchocercosis, is not new 
to the medical world. It has been 
known in Equatorial Africa and Cen- 
tral America before. But until the 
Mexican Government decided to rope 
off this small area for concentrated 
work, little had been done about it. 

Onchocercosis is transmitted by a 
small red fly which bites and deposits 
a tiny coiled parasite. Around this con- 
tamination a small tumor or cyst 
forms, and mild elephantiasis develops. 

As the worms develop, their larvae 
are carried through the system by the 
blood. Light-loving, they concentrate 
in the eyes. At first natives are unable 
to see during daytime, and as the thin 
soiled parasites begin their work in 
earnest, the sufferers notice an eye 
discharge. This is followed swiftly by 
total blindness. 

To stop the alarming spread of the 
disease, the medical men have devel- 
oped a preventive rather than a cura- 
tive technique. With the help of coffee 
planters, whose labor forces have been 
stricken by the plague, they push 
through the jungles to find Indians in 
the early stages of the malady. If they 
arrive in time, they can halt its spread 
by scooping out the cysts, the infection 
centers. 

Untouched natives cooperate in rak- 
ing and burning leaves along stream 
banks. In these thrive the larvae 
which might enter a wound in a bare 
foot. Rolls of screen wire, which the 
squads carry along with them, help 
keep the flies out of native huts. 








RELIGION 





IN HIS STEPS: Millions Buy 
Book, but Author Gets $1,275 


If 100,000 copies of a book are sold, 


, it nets the author usually about $30,- 


000 in royalties. But a writer of 
Whose book 23,000,000 copies were 
sold, reported in The Christian Century 
last week that his total earnings had 
been but $1,275. The author was 
Charles M. Sheldon, 76-year-old Con- 
gregational minister, and the book 
was “In His Steps,” written in 1897. 

Sheldon’s book is an inspirational 
account of how a preacher, Henry 
Maxwell, confronted by irksome prob- 
lems, solved them by acting as he be- 
lieved Christ would have done in sim- 
ilar circumstances. The book was first 
read to a Sunday school class and pub- 
lished serially in a church paper, The 
Advance. 

Dr. Sheldon requested a local book 
dealer to bring it out as a book but was 
refused. Next he peddled it to three 


publishers in Chicago. Finally The 
Advance decided to handle it for him. 
The first print order was for 1,000 
copies, of a 10-cent paper-backed edi- 
tion. This and two repeat orders were 
soon exhausted. When Dr. Sheldon 
asked for his royalties it was discovered 
that he owned no copyright. In send- 
ing the original Advance Magazine to 
the copyright office, the publisher neg- 
lected to send the required two copies. 

With the field wide open, sixteen 
publishers put the book on their presses 
in the United States. While hundreds 
of thousands of copies rolled out, hardly 
any royalties went :to Dr. Sheldon. One 
exception was a New York publisher 
who, out of the goodness of his heart, 
sent a check for $1,000. And from The 
Advance he collected $275. From these 
sums Sheldon spent $500 to buy mo- 
tion picture rights back from' The Ad- 
vance company, after being threatened 





KEYSTONE 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, Author of a 
Best-Seller (23,000,000 Copies) 


with prosecution, 
them. 

“In His Steps” has been translated 
into almost every foreign language. 
The Spanish translation particularly 
amused Dr. Sheldon. In it the trans- 
lator changed the name of the hero 
from Henry Maxwell to Henry Ford. 
In answer to the author’s protest, he 
wrote: “I’m sorry, Mr. Sheldon, but 
really, don’t you know Mr. Ford is bet- 
ter known down here (South America) 
than Henry Maxwell!” 

In most instances publishers did not 
even ask permission to publish the 
book. An exception was in Tokyo, 
where, as Mr. Sheldon describes, one 
of them “asked if he might translate 
the book into Japamese ... on each 
page of the letter... (he repeated the 
request) .- and on the last page 
wrote: ‘I have already done so and am 
sending you a copy.’” 

Charles Sheldon feels more mild 
amusement than bitterness about hav- 
ing been done out of royalties which, 
even at a cent a copy, would have made 
him a wealthy man. 

After being educated at Brown and 


should he ignore 


i old home, 


Andover Theological Seminary, the now 
famous preacher was in charge of a 
church at Waterbury, Vt. Then he 
headed for the West and at Topeka he 
was the minister at the Second Con- 
gregational Church. It was during this 
period that he wrote “In His Steps.” 
His forceful personality and cultured 
manner made him a power in the com- 
munity. He never affected clerical 
garb. Once, after he had heckled local 
newspapermen for printing so much 
crime news, the editorship of the To- 
peka Capital was handed over to him 
for a week. To his and the publisher’s 
amazement the circulation quadrupled. 








TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Married: Arthur Loew, son of the 
late Marcus Loew, theatrical man, to 
Barbara Smith Levant, former Follies 
girl, at Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
Loew was divorced from the daughter 
of Adolph Zukor three years ago. 

In 1932 he took a 25,000-mile trip in 
his airplane, “The Spirit of Fun,” 
which ended when his pilot was killed 
in a crack-up in Rhodesia. 


Died: Josiah V. Thompson, once 
vastly wealthy coal operator in Union- 
town, Pa. By 1915 he had built up a 
top-heavy empire of 141,000 acres of 
coal land, mines, banks, and railroads. 
When his $70,000,000 holdings toppled 
he was said to be the largest individual 
failure in the history of the world. 

In the wake of his failure there were 
many suicides and a whole string of 
business failures which all but wiped 
out Uniontown. Out of the tangled mess 
Thompson salvaged his big and dismal 
“Oak Hill.” In the past 
eighteen years it has gone down and 
down. Broken windows have been ,un- 
repaired and weeds have choked out its 
once lovely garden. 


® Ringgold Wilmer Lardner, writer of 
slangy baseball stories and fine, bitter 
short stories, at his East Hampton, 
Long Island home. 

Born in Niles, Mich., during “have-a- 
baby week,” he first launched on an 
engineering career at Armour Institute 
of Technology, but “graduated” in five 
months after failing everything but 
rhetoric. Then he became a freight 
hustler, a gas-meter reader and finally 
found his natural berth on a newspaper. 

The most famous of all Lardner 
characters is Jack Keefe of the “You 
Know Me Al” stories. While Keefe and 
similar creations made him wealthy, 
it was the characters in such stories as 
“Haircut,” “Champion,” and “The Love 
Nest” that make competent critics hail 
him as one of the greatest literary men 
America has yet produced. 
®Marie Gibson, 42-year-old grand- 
mother bronco buster, when thrown 
from her horse at the Idaho Falls (Ida.) 
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rodeo. Belgian born, she moved at an 
early age to Montana with her parents. 
For the past twenty years she has rid- 
den in rodeos about eight months out 
of each year. 

Another woman rodeo rider spoke an 
obituary: “Sure she got a lot of injur- 
ies. That don’t make any difference in 
this business ... (three years ago) she 
got a broken jaw in a fall off of Sun- 
dance. But she tied up her jaw and was 
riding the next night and finished in 
second money. 

“At Calgary four or five years ago 
she had her leg broke ... (but) out she 
come scratching and whooping. She 
made that ride, stuck the whole ten 
seconds, never pulled leather once... 
sometimes when I think of the to-do 
they make about a polo player being 
thrown and shaken up a little I laugh 


® Charles Piez, successor to Charles M. 
Schwab as head of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation during the war, died 
Monday in Chicago. Under him $3,000,- 
000,000 were spent and 600,000 persons 
employed. 





——— 


THE NEWS-WEEK IN LAW 





KIDNAPING: Thirteen Are Found 
Guilty in Two Major Trials 


There were two major victories last 
week in the war against kidnaping. 
Seven of the ten defendants accused of 
participating in the kidnaping of 
Charles F. Urschel were convicted in 
Oklahoma City. All six persons charged 
with kidnaping August Luer were con- 
victed in Edwardsville, Ill. 


URSCHEL: “The time has come,” 
said Joseph B. Keenan, assistant to the 
United States Attorney General, in his 
address to the jury at Oklahoma City, 
“to decide whether we are to have a 
government of law and order or to 
abdicate in favor of machine gun gang- 
sters.” 

Less than an hour and a half later 
the jury had decided. It stayed out 
another hour for fear the court might 
feel that it had not deliberated suffici- 
ently in a case of such importance— 
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Kelly and his wife Kathryn, also a¢. 
cused of the Urschel kidnaping, wer, 
captured in Memphis. “Drop that gun.” 
said Sergeant Bill Raney of the Mem. 
phis force, detailed to aid Federal off. 
cers in getting their man. Kelly, who 
had more ammunition than his captors 
and who has the reputation of being 
able to write his name on a wall with 
machinegun bullets, surrendered meekly, 
Next day agents went to a cotton patch 
on a Coleman (Texas) farm, where 
they found $73,250 of the Urschel rap. 
som. Then, as army planes prepared 
to take Kelly to Oklahoma and trial, 
he is said to have confessed. “You got 
me right,” he admitted, “on the Ursche] 
kidnaping, but not the Chicago robbery 
and the Kansas City Station job.” 
Meanwhile, the Chicago robbery, in 
which a Federal Reserve Bank mes- 
senger was held up and Miles Cunning. 
ham, a policeman, was shot, was linked 
by ballistics experts to “the Kansas City 
Union Station job.” The bullets bore 





INTERNATIONAL 


Federal Courtroom at Oklahoma City Where Seven Were Convicted in the Kidnaping of Charles Urschel 


Injured: William L. (Young) Strib- 
ling, while riding his motorcycle from 
the Idle Hour Country Club to see his 
wife and two-weeks-old baby at the 
Macon (Ga.) hospital. 

Rushed to a hospital, after an auto- 
mobile had driven his motorcycle off 
the road, it was found the young box- 
er’s foot had been torn off. Later, when 
he is stronger, doctors believe they will 
have to amputate part of his leg. 

Thus, Young Stribling, once a rank- 
ing heavyweight contender, ends his 
ring career, not, as was frequently 
predicted, behind a curtain of punch 
drunkenness. 

Ill: Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York in his Park Avenue apartment, 
with appendicitis. After a careful ex- 
amination by three physicians, it was 
found that an operation was unneces- 
sary and that rest would relieve the 
condition. 


the first Federal prosecution for kid- 
naping. Then it handed up a sealed ver- 
dict, which was opened the next day. 

Harvey Bailey, escaped convict; Al- 
fred Bates, one of the kidnapers; R. G. 
Shannon, his wife Ora, and their son Ar- 
mon, who hid Mr. Urschel; Barney Bur- 
men and Cliff Skelly, who received part 
of the $200,000 ransom, were all guilty. 
They will be sentenced by Judge Edgar 
S. Vaught next week, some of them per- 
haps to life imprisonment, the maxi- 
mum penalty permitted under the 
“Lindbergh law.” 

Three Minneapolis men, accused of 
receiving ransom money, were acquit- 
ted—Isadore Blumfeld, Sam Kronick, 
who was on trial five days before he 
realized it, and his cousin Sam Kozberg. 
While the jury was deliberating, Kron- 
ick and Kozberg spent the night pray- 
ing with a rabbi. 

Earlier in the week, on a tip from a 
12-year-old girl, George (Machine Gun) 


the same markings as those which in 
June killed Frank Nash and the four 
peace officers who were taking him 
from Kansas City back to prison. 


LUER: In Edwardsville, Ill, State's 
Attorney L. M. Geers faced the jury 0 
Thursday. “The people of Illinois,” he 
said, “come to you to ask the death 
penalty for each and every one of these 
defendants.” 

But the people of Illinois were denied 
their request. Though the jury col 
victed the woman and five men accused 
of kidnaping August Luer, it set the 
penalties at from five years to life im 
prisonment. Randol Eugene Norvell, 
Mrs. Lillian Chessen, and Percy Micha¢l 
Fitzgerald got life terms; Mike Mus 
iala received twenty years, and Christ 
Nicola Gitcho and Charles Chessel 
were sentenced to five-year terms. Only 
Gitcho and Chessen smiled as they left 
the court. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Cannot Write 


But Is Records Commissioner 


Justice George H. Furman of New 
york Supreme Court, reserved decision 
on an application for a writ of manda- 
mus compelling the Register of Brook- 
lyn to dismiss his Commissioner of Rec- 
ords on the ground that the latter can 
neither read nor write. Murray Pom- 
eranz, the plaintiff, was present, but 
Commissioner Hyman Schorenstein was 
not, so his literacy could not be tested. 

Nevertheless, there was a wordy bat- 
tle. While Pomeranz was presenting 
his case, Justice Furman interrupted 
to ask for specific instances of ineffi- 
ciency. Pomeranz could give none. 
“Most work in an office today is done 
on a typewriter,” commented the judge. 
“When I was in school I knew a young 
law student who was blind and he be- 
came a brilliant lawyer, but he could 
neither read nor write... Show me 
something to prove that Mr. Schoren- 
stein is incompetent.” 

“But he can’t read or write,” reiter- 
ated Mr. Pomeranz. “Some of our best 
business men can’t read or write,” said 
the judge. Emil Weitzner, arguing 
for the defense, said illiteracy did not 
hinder a man in Office. 


Recommended: By Special Master 
in Chancery George B. Marshall of 
New Jersey, that Mrs. Bertha C. Car- 
ter be granted a divorce. While Mrs. 
Carter explained that her husband was 
insanely jealous, that he had tried twice 
to hang himself, that he falsely ac- 
cused her of misconduct, and that when 
he was in a temper he insisted on din- 
ing alone on bread and water, the Spe- 
cial Master was impassive. But when 
she concluded that Carter put itching 
powder in her clothing, he recommend- 
ed the divorce. 


Filed: In Henry County Circuit Court 
at Newcastle, Ind., a suit for an ac- 
counting of the Chrysler Corporation’s 
profits from the use of “floating pow- 
er.” The suit was begun by Roland S. 
Trott of Rockford, Ill., who claims that 
while driving through the Rocky Moun- 
tains he decided that vibrations could 
be decreased by mounting automobile 
engines on springs. He applied for a 
patent, he says, for what he called a 
“floating engine,” and while the patent 
was pending interested Chrysler engi- 
heers in the principle. 

After asking him to superintend the 
construction of several cars, he alleges 
the company declared itself no longer 
interested. Shortly thereafter it brought 
out a new car embodying his idea. 


Settled: By George de Costa and 
Nick Cretan of Chicago, a damage suit 
for $100,000. Cretan owns a lobster pal- 
ace. De Costa wanted a lobster. He 
was selecting one at Cretan’s cafe 
When, he says, it pinched his nose. He 
filed suit to recover for the damage 
done to his dignity and sense of smell. 
Last week he and Cretan came to an 
agreement and asked Judge James J. 
Kelley to dismiss the case. Thanking 


the court Cretan said: “You must 
come out for a lobster dinner some- 
time.” 


Dismissed: The last Grand Jury of 
the County of London Sessions. Under 
the new Administration of Justice Act, 
effective Sept. 12, Parliament abolished 
grand juries for all ordinary cases in 
the United Kingdom. Grand juries 
may still be called to consider persons 
charged under “An Acte Concerninge 
the Triall of Treasons,” passed during 
the reign of Henry VIII, or under a 
statute of William III’s for the punish- 
ment of governors of plantations. 


Denied: By Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia, a pardon to Robert Elliott 
Burns, who escaped from a Georgia 
chain gang. Convicted on a robbery 
charge, Burns served three months of 
his sentence on a chain gang, then es- 
caped to Chicago, where he became a 
business man. . Seven years later he 
was identified and extradited to Geor- 
gia to serve out the remainder of his 
sentence. He again escaped, became 
a resident of New Jersey, and wrote 
of his experiences in a sensational book, 
“I Am a Fugitive From a Georgia 
Chain Gang.” 

Last Winter New Jersey refused to 
permit his extradition after hearing 
charges of abusive treatment on the 
chain gangs. His application last week 
for executive clemency was promptly 
denied. 








FOURTH ESTATE 
RADIO NEWS: Columbia News 
Service Has Troubled Start 





Columbia News Service, recently 
formed unit of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, won several triumphs and 
ran into a good deal of trouble during 
its first week. Newspaper men followed 
the broadcasts carefully to see how 
rapidly and accurately news was pre- 
sented, and found much to concern them 
and not a little that made them chuckle. 

Columbia beat newspapers to the con- 
sumer with the announcement of the 
candidacy of Joseph V. McKee for 
Mayor of New York. It also is said to 
have scored beats on the Ford strike 
at Edgewater, N. J., and on the In- 
diana prison break. 

The one thing that delighted the 
Fourth Estate was the dramatic re- 
port of a man-hunt that came from sta- 
tion WIND in Gary, Ind., and was car- 
ried over Columbia’s key “round-robin” 
network, as well as other stations. One 
midnight last week a breathless an- 
nouncer told how “we are about 200 
yards from a cabin where it is suspected 
the convicts (from Indiana prison, 
Michigan City) are hiding. In a few 
minutes police plan to riddle the cabin 
with bullets...” 

Radio fans listened intently to the 
traditional ingredients of gang movies 
—shots and screaming sirens. They 
moved their chairs closer to their loud 





“The boss wants 


a GENUINE PUROLATOR 
CARTRIDGE” 


These instructions are often given chauf- 
feurs by men who pay the upkeep. They 
know why engines that have driven them 
from 50,000 to 150,000 miles, are still 
running with the smoothness and pre- 
cision of a watch; know they have been 
protected by an oil filter... built around 
Purolator’s large area filter principle. 

Time was when the type of filter ele- 
ment shown below was infringed by other 
filter manufacturers. But the courts have 
held that this practice must cease... and 
now the positive way to get Purolator 
‘large area’ filter protection is to insist on 
a genuine Purolator cartridge, when your 
oil filter is re-serviced. 

Genuine Purolator Filters have stood 
the test of time. They have kept crank- 
case oil pure and effective . . . removing 
the metal particles and road grit and hard 
carbon that send so many engines to the 
junk heap long before their time. 

When you re-service your oil filter, say 

to your garageman, 
“I want a genuine 
Purolator car- 
tridge.” He'll be 
glad to comply... 
and he’ll have an 
added respect for 
your understanding 
of the subject. 
Motor Improve- 
ments, Inc., New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


PUROLATOR 


THE OIL FILTER ON YOUR MOTORCAR 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 
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The Effect of NRA 
Labor Policy on 
Recovery 


Every executive is wondering if 
overzealous unemployment ef- 
forts will stall progress. 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence, the em- 
inent economist has prepared a 
thorough analysis of employ- 
ment trends and possibilities. 


He shows what is inevitable. He 
points out that the government 
is helping the wrong patient; 
that the program cannot hope 
to achieve expected results. 


Facts—startling facts demand 
the attention of every alert busi- 
ness man. Clear charts present 
a convincing picture. 


Read every word of this article. 
Right now you need all the busi- 
ness information available. You 
will find The ECONOSTAT a 
trustworthy timely and compre- 
hensive source. It is the ideal 
business service. Try it for six 
weeks at the special rate of one 
dollar. 











Enclosed find one dollar. Send me 
The ECONOSTAT for six weeks. 


Start with issue containing, "NRA La- 
bor Policy & Recovery.” 











Name 

Address 

City State 
Company Title 





THE ECONOSTAT 
21 West Street, New York City 


N-10 
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speakers to hear an interview with a 
woman who had seen the despe_adoes. 

Talking rapidly Harold Fair, WIND 
announcer, built up an air of tenseness 
amid almost constant firing. Then he 
handed the microphone to Steve Trum- 
bull, Columbia’s Chicago publicity man. 

“There is a bare possibility,” it was 
announced, “that Sheriff Charles Neel 
might still be held captive by the two 
or three convicts who are believed hid- 
ing in there.” This seemed to deter the 
“riddle of bullets,” but still more shots 
were heard. 

With the announcement of a State 
Police Sergeant that the break into the 
house was going to be deferred until 
morning, the broadcast was handed 
over to Herbert Glover, director of Co- 
lumbia’s Remote Control Feature Serv- 
ice, in New York. “In concluding this 
broadcast,” he said, “we want to re- 
mind you that this is probably the first 
of its kind in history.” Then came the 
usual Columbia announcement: “For 
complete accounts of the day’s news 
consult your daily newspapers.” 

When listeners consulted their news- 
papers next day they saw quite another 
story. Captain Matt Leach of the In- 
diana State Police charged the whole 
thing was a swindle. Knowing nothing 
of the shooting until he heard the 
broadcast, he hurried to the scene 
where “I questioned those in charge 
and held (one) in custody... until 
convinced there was no law under which 
I could hold him legally.” 

Next day he filed formal charges 
against the station with the Federal 
Radio Commission. This immediately 
loosened the tongue of Trumbull who 
told a story of hearty cooperation with 
the law. 

“We never once announced that a 
battle was being fought,” he said. 
“There was absolutely no fakery... 

“There were police cars going up and 
down the highway with sirens sound- 
ing all the time. Some of the officers 
wanted to fire their guns to give the 
broadcast atmosphere, but I told them 
not to. 

“A young farmer had been hanging 
around all day with a gun, just itching 
for a chance to do some shooting. Well, 
he cut loose and began firing. 

“TI had covered up for the officers, but 
since I’m getting heck for it I may tell 
the rest of it. They were not supposed 
to be at the farmhouse, but three of 
them heard part of our broadcast and 
the shots while they were in a speak- 
easy and they came over. They joined 
in the shooting... .” 

It was largely for this that Columbia 
discharged Trumbull. Specifically, the 
charge was that Trumbull “did connive 
at increasing the number of shots. .” 
At the same time Columbia News main- 
tained the report was “essentially ac- 
curate;” furthermore, that if there were 
any blame attached it should be placed 
on the company’s Remote Control Fea- 
ture Service which was handling the 
broadcast. This service broadcasts such 
spot work as political conventions, foot- 
ball games, and boxing matches. But 
this shift of blame created not a ripple 
in. the press. 

Toward the end of the week the fight 
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began to simmer down. 

Meantime Columbia News was in the 
midst of other trouble that helped make 
its first week a stormy one. The Wash. 
ington Star omitted Columbia but con. 
tinued to carry NBC program listings, 
Reason: “When the Columbia system 
secured a charter to conduct a news. 
gathering system... it became a direct 
competitor to our paper...” 





——— 
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EDUCATION 


STUDY HABITS: Helpful Hints 
To Aid Frightened Freshmen 


Good students, New York University 
proclaims, can work well alone. The 
“bull session” —wherein undergraduates 
gather to study and remain to gab—is 
justified only in that it furnishes rec. 
reation and aids in the formation of 
opinion. 

These pronouncements are the result 
of research into study habits of several 
hundred students, good and bad. The 
conclusions are neatly tabulated and 
listed in “The Log,” handbook of help- 
ful hints for frightened freshmen. 

There the neophyte will find listed, 
according to their importance, suggest- 
ed study habits. Besides working 
alone, the good student selects his vo- 
cation and chooses courses in line with 
it. He avoids distractions while study- 
ing, rests when tired, works by assign- 
ments, reads quickly, and stops occa- 
sionally to make sure he has grasped 
what he has read. He keeps full notes, 
has hobbies, dances, plays cards, be- 
longs to clubs or fraternities, eats 
lightly at breakfast and luncheon and 
more heavily at dinner. Numbers 24 
and 33 in the list of 33 hints indicate 
that he does look up things not clear in 
class and last of all asks questions in 
class. 

On the other hand, the poor student 
does not avoid distractions while study- 
ing; his notes are incomplete, and he 
eats late at night. 

The research was conducted by Prof. 
Newman Leander Hoopingarner of the 
School of Commerce and his associate, 
Dr. James D. Weinland. 

Professor Hoopingarner, a slightly 
rotund educator with octagon-shaped 
spectacles, came to N. Y. U. in 1922 
as Professor of Business Psychology. 
He was born on a farm near Lincoln, 
Neb., walked six miles daily in his zeal 
for schooling, and worked his way 
through the University of Texas by 
marking examination papers. For sev- 
eral years he gave courses on visual 
instruction in rural schools. He first 
came in contact with business whet, 
after a graduate course in psychology 
at Columbia, he became a major re- 
search fellow in the Bureau of Sales 
manship at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Since then he has been consultant 
on sales and personnel for many busi- 
ness concerns. At N. Y. U. he gives 
three courses: Problems in handling 
men; psychology for business execu- 
tives, and personality improvement and 
vocational orientation. 
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STAGE: Guild’s New O'Neill Play 
Escapes Dullness With Cohan 


For Eugene O’Neill, for George M. 
Cohan, and for the Theater Guild, “Ah, 
Wilderness!”, Mr. O’Neill’s new play, 
js an unusual one indeed. 

It is the first O’Neill play in some 
time to be cast in a conventional mode. 
It consists of only four moderately 
long acts, has practically nothing to do 
with Freud, and there is not a mask or 
an aside in it. 

The unusual thing about George M. 
Cohan’s participation is that it is the 
first time in thirty years that he has 
appeared in a play which he had no 
hand in writing or producing. 

So far as the Guild is concerned, it, 
too, is departing from its custom of not 


Eta 3% 
Marilyn Miller and Clifton Webb 


starring or featuring an actor. For the 
first time in the history of the Guild, 
which has employed Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne, Edward G. Robinson, Alla 
Nazimova, and Alice Brady—to name 
only a few stars in their own right— 
the name of an actor, George M. 
Cohan, appears in lights outside the 
theater. 

Without these various departures 
from the usual Guild-O’Neill product— 
in particular without Mr. Cohan, it is 
doubtful whether “Ah, Wilderness!” 
would make much of an impression on 
audiences. It needs all that the star 
and his splendid supporting cast can do 
to put it over. 

The scene is a Connecticut town in 
1906. The theme is the struggle in the 
soul of a rebellious youth whose itch 
for writing verse outrages his hard- 
headed father. “Ah, Wilderness!” can 
be summed up as moonlight and soft 
roses in old New England, for even in 
opposing his son the father has the 
kindliest of motives. 


“As Thousands Cheer :’’ Not since the 
Cohan Revue of 1916 have so many 
foibles of the prominent been exposed 
to such amiable and topical satire as in 


this production written by Mose Hart 
and Irving Berlin. Sam H. Harris’s 
Music Box Theater in New York is 
crowded at every performance. 

Marilyn Miller dances with most of 
her grace of earlier days and turns out 
to be something of an actress as well, 
notably in her caricature of Lynn Fon- 
tanne. Clifton Webb dances both with 
her and alone. Mr. Webb also depicts 
Mahatma Gandhi insisting on having 
his picture taken, John D. Rockefeller 
refusing to take Radio City as a gift 
from his son, and many others. 

Ethel Waters sings torch songs, of 
course, and has a hilarious time scold- 
ing her lover. Also helpfully funny are 
Helen Broderick and Leslie Adams as 
Mrs. and Mr. Hoover. 

Thus it will be seen that “As 
Thousands Cheer” is something in the 
French topical revue manner. Unlike 
the French shows, it has the benefit of 
settings by Albert Johnson, dances by 
Charles Weidman, and direction by the 
skillful veteran, Hassard Short. It is 
lovely, crazy hilarious, and irreverent. 


“Men In White:’? Broadway now has 
a play of real quality. ‘““Men in White” 
is not to be recommended to those 
squeamish about. surgical operations, 
however, for the big scene is in an 
operating room in a hospital and the 
“men in white” are the doctors and 
internes. 

But, except for this unnecessarily 
gruesome and melodramatic scene, the 
play is honestly written and well acted. 
The theme poses a relatively simple 
question: Shall a handsome young in- 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
Sy Oe OM 
Oct. %. Football: 
Kansas vs. Notre. 
Dame. NBC—W4JZ.. 
Football: Georgia vs. 


CcC— 


1.30 12.30 11.30 


1.30 12.30 
Lieut. Al Williams. 
NBC—W4JZ 
Oct, 8. Bruno Wal- 
ter conducts N. Y. 
Philharmonic —Sym- 
phony. COLUMBIA. 3.00 2.00 1.00 


Oct. 9. NRA _ pro- 
gram. COLUMBIA.. 10.30 


Oct. 11. Lady Astor, 
from London. NBC 
7.15 


Oct. 12. Gypsy mu- 
sic, George Scher- 
ban, COLUMBIA... 2.35 11.35 10.35 


Stanley Baldwin, 
from London. NBC 
—W4JIZ 


Hall Johnson choir. 
COLUMBIA 


Oct. 13. 
conducts NBC Sym- 
phony. NBC—WEAF 
—WIZ 11.00 9.00 


Damrosch 


4.20 3. 2.20 1.20 
H. \V. Kaltenborn. 
COLUMBIA 6.45 5.45 4.45 3.45 


Columbia Symphony. 


COLUMBIA 10.45 945 8.45 7.45 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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Too Much Nicotine 


in Your Smoking— 
Means Trouble! 


It’s the nicotine in tobacco that 
makes for trouble—confused 
thinking, irritability, unsteady 
nerves, poor sleep, loss of appe- 
tite. Yet nicotine neither flavors 
nor colors tobacco; nor does it 
add to the full enjoyment of 
smoking. 


Smokers of SANO Cigars (with 
less than 1% nicotine) will tell 
you exactly that:—and there are 
more than 100,000 of them. Ask 
them! 


Better still, judge for yourself. 
Give SANO Cigars a trial. You'll 
feel and see the difference. If 
your regular dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, this trial coupon will 
bring you 8 SANO Belvederes— 
finest tobaccos, all-Havana long 
filler—for $1. Money back if not 
wholly satisfied. 





"ll try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-WEEK. 


HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


also SANO Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco. 
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3694-20th St. 


Carvoin Relieves 
Poison Ivy 


(has been cleared up within 48 hours) 
also — 


ATHLETE’S 





Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0O0-DENT 
“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 
Dept. 25 


2906 Woolworth Gidg., New York, N. Y. 
Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
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STRIKING PICTURES 





32% Profit 


American & Foreign Power 


On July 17th, the day before the break 
began, “Market Action,” our weekly 
trading bulletin, presented recommen- 
dations which enabled subscribers to 
take profits of 32% in American & 
Foreign Power, 17% in American Inter- 
national, 18% in Baltimore & Ohio. 
An average gain of 9.76% was ob- 
tained on all commitments recom- 
mended in this bulletin. 


THE WARNING 
BEFORE THE BREAK 


The July 10th issue of “Market Action,” 
summarizing the condition of the 
market, said: “We expect a major re- 
action to begin either Saturday or 
Monday. It should eventually carry 
prices down to about the September 
top of 81.39.” Prices reached their 
highest level, 110.53, during the fore- 
noon Tuesday (the 18th) and by Fri- 
day had declined to 84.45. 


Follow “Market Action’’ 


Whether you are interested in short 
or long swings, “Market Action” will 
tell you what stocks to buy and when. 
Send for it TODAY! 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, INC. 
603C Empire State Bldg., N. Y. City 


Please send free sample copy of ‘‘Market 
Action.’’ 















[] I enclose $1 for 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN ENTERTAINMENT 


terne marry a rich girl and settle down 
to an undistinguished practice before 
he is really qualified, or shall he study 
five or ten years more in poverty under 
a surgeon from whom he can really 
learn his business? 

Alexander Kirkland is excellent as 
the harassed interne, and J. Edward 
Bromberg gives a fine performance as 
the brilliant surgeon. 


“Hold Your Horses: Joe Cook, he of 
the gedgets, is back on the New York 
stage. 

Originally planned as a political 
satire laid in New York at the turn of 
the century, “Hold Your Horses” has 
become a strange mixture. Three offi- 
cial authors and nobody knows how 
many “doctors” had a hand in it, so it 
is a case of too many cooks spoiling 
Joe Cook. Glints of satire still pene- 
trate the murk, but far too much of the 
show is just a routine Shubert revue. 


SCREEN: Film Version Is Only 
The Shell of “Ann Vickers” 


The latest novel to be tossed into the 
insatiable maw of the movies is Sin- 
clair Lewis’s “Ann Vickers” (RKO). 

Of course, it must be admitted that 
a Lewis novel, with its multifarious 
plots, subplots, and details, is a stagger- 
ing assignment for any scenarist. All 
readers have their favorite characters 
and scenes and are bound to be disap- 
pointed on finding many of them de- 
leted. 

But hard as the job must have been, 
there is no excuse for such tricks as de- 
liberately changing one of the charac- 
ters from Jew to Bruce Cabot. Per- 
haps if the film had resulted in good 
entertainment, such liberties might 
have been forgivable. 

Ann is still a prison worker who is 
seduced by an army officer and she still 
has a hard time in a Western prison, 
falls in love with a genial and crooked 


judge, and eventually marries him. But 


only the shell of Sinclair Lewis’s “Ann 
Vickers” remains. Of the cast, only 
Walter Huston, as the judge, plays with 
any vitality. 


‘Stage Mother:” ‘The  back-stage 
cycle still continues in the films. This 











CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





THE AVENGER 


THE BOWERY 


NIGHT FLIGHT (MGM). 


BRIEF MOMENT 














(Monogram). 
Mills bombs, and machine guns are all 
used by Ralph Forbes to avenge himself 
against a gang. Adrienne Ames furnishes 
the love interest. 


(20th Century). Comedy 
drama of New York’s East Side in the 
’90s, with Wallace Beery and George Raft. 


Drama of com- 
mercial air pilots with an all star cast 
including both Barrymores, Helen Hayes, 
Clark Gable, and Robert Montgomery. 


(Columbia). Thorough 
bungling of S. N. Behrman’s play, which 
was hardly robust to begin with. Gene 
Raymond and Carole Lombard are on 
view. 


Airplanes, 


WALTZ TIME (Gaumont-British). An adap- 


tation of Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” by 
A. P. Herbert with Evelyn Laye. Slow- 
moving and ineffeetive except for what 
they have left of the music. 
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time MGM presents a character study 
by Alice Brady. 

She starts as an acrobat’s wife, much 
in love. Before their child is born, her 
husband falls from a trapeze and js 
killed. This is the first of a series of 
incidents that embitter her character. 

The child is a girl. It becomes Miss 
Brady’s consuming passion to make 
her into a star against everyone's 
wishes, including the child’s. How she 
succeeds—and nearly ruins her daugh- 
ter’s life—takes up the rest of the film, 

Those who still are concerned with 
what goes on behind the scenes in the 
theater will be entertained by “Stage 
Mother.” Miss Brady gives a really 
penetrating portrayal. 


“Footlight Parade:” The King Kong 
of screen musical comedies (Warner 
Bros.). 

For once the adjective “colossal,” 
which the movie people toss about so 
freely, can be justifiably applied to a 
film. In “Footlight Parade” a hundred 
or so girls swim in fascinatingly photo- 
graphed formations in a most ornate 
tank. A couple of hundred more girls 
and some well-drilled chorus men in 
sailors’ uniforms form first an Ameri- 
can flag, then a portrait of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and finally an NRA eagle. 
Warner Brothers’ competitors might 
as well stop trying. They can never 
hope to outdo “Footlight Parade” in ex- 
travagance and sheer bad taste. 

Before the climax of all this display 
igs reached, James Cagney, Joan Blon- 
dell, and Frank McHugh combine to 
give screen audiences some of the heart- 
iest laughs they have had in months. 

Ruby Keeler and Dick Powell dance 
and sing nicely enough, too, and while 
the inevitable back-stage locale is far 
from novel, much of it is freshly 
handled. 





MUSIC: Conductors Include Many 
Modern Works in Repertoires 


During the past few days many of 
the great orchestra conductors an- 
nounced plans for the coming season. 

The first announcement came from 
Serge Koussevitzky, who arrived from 
Europe a fortnight ago to prepare for 
his tenth season as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
schedule, which opened this Friday, in- 
cludes eleven concerts in New York. 
In all, 112 performances will be given. 

Mr. Koussevitzky promised to “play 
everything that is interesting and im- 
portant composed in the last year.” 
Among the novelties will be a sym- 
phony by Nicolai Berezowsky, a Rus- 
sian-American formerly with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York. Recent works by the Americans, 
Aaron Copland, Roy Harris, and Emer- 
son Whithorne, and by the English 
composer, Arnold Bax, will be included. 

Bruno Walter, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic for the third consecutive sea- 
son, also promised plenty of modern 
music. Mr. Walter will conduct the 
orchestra until the first of the year, 
when he will give way to Arturo T0s- 
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canini He will play the “Second 
Symphony in E minor” by Randall 
Thompson, conductor of the Adesdi 
Choirs two seasons ago, and ‘“1929— 
Satire’ by David Stanley Smith, dean 
of the Yale University School of Mu- 
sic. Both these composers are Ameri- 
can. Mr. Walter will also play compo- 
sitions by Arnold Bax, together with 
Richard Strauss’s seldom-heard sym- 
phonic poem “Macbeth,” and four 
pieces by Franz Schreker, a modern 
German. The first concert by the Phil- 
harmonic was scheduled for Thursday 
of this week. 

Frederic Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, was less im- 
pressed than his confreres by the new 
crop of orchestral material. Return- 
ing last week from his annual trip 
abroad, he said he had found that 
economic conditions had exerted a de- 
pressing effect on European music. 

While no announcement was made re- 
garding programs, it is known that 
Arturo Toscanini, who led the Phil- 
harmonic in the all-Beethoven concerts 
last season, will conduct the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra in a series of four con- 
certs beginning Dec. 15. The perma- 
nent conductor of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra is Otto Klemperer. This will 
be the first time the West has had the 
opportunity of seeing the celebrated 
Mr. Toscanini. He will leave for New 
York Dec. 21 to take over Mr. Walter’s 
duties with the Philharmonic. 








. 
AMUSEMENT NOTES: Next Play 
By O'Neill to Last Four Nights 


Those who like their plays longish 
can look forward to Eugene O’Neill’s 
next artistic product. The playwright 
has announced it will concern the Cali- 
fornia gold rush and will take four 
nights to play. He believes he can fin- 
ish it in three years. 


Two Versions: A compromise has 
been reached in the music publishing 
trade about off-color lyrics in the films. 
Questionable numbers are now pub- 
lished with two lyrics, one printed be- 
neath the other, labeled “Movie Ver- 
sion” and “Radio Version.” For ex- 
ample, in the song from “My Weak- 
ness” the version for the severely moral 
radio is “You can be mine, be care- 
ful.” The version for the movies is 
“You can be had, be careful.” 


Banned: Censorship may have re- 
laxed in many places, but not in Ox- 
ford. The repertory company there 
planned to produce Oscar Wilde’s “Sa- 
lome,” but the Vice Chancellor of the 
university had it banned. 


o 7 . 


Gone Hollywood: The versatile and 
up-to-the-minute Leopold Stokowski 
has taken on a new job. In addition 
to conducting the Philadelphia Sym- 
Phony and helping develop the radio, 
he is to go to Hollywood and write the 
music for “Break of Hearts,” a film 
starring John Barrymore and Katha- 
rine Hepburn. 
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POSTHUMOUS: Forsytes Return 
After Death of Galsworthy 


ONE MORE RIVER. By John Galsworthy. 
365 pages, 107,000 words. Scribners, New 
York. $2.50. 


The Forsytes are with us for the last 
time, eight months after the death of 
John Galsworthy. “One More River” 
is a tale of a scandal of modern Eng- 
lish life. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s reputation was 
built up largely by his skill in de- 
scribing the difficulties which beset the 
original-minded who must live in con- 
ventional England. In 1906 he pub- 
lished “The Man of Property,” the first 
of the novels he was to build around the 
Forsyte family. Although he intended 
to expand it into a series, it was twelve 
years before the next instalment ap- 
peared. From then on, however, he 
never gave up his favorite family and 
household. He called the first three 
books of the series “The Forsyte Saga,” 
and the second three “A Modern Com- 
edy.” In 1928 he declared he was 
through with them because he felt the 
upper middle class which they repre- 
sented was out of date. Since that 
time, however, he has used some of the 
minor characters in ‘Maid in Waiting,” 
“Flowering. Wilderness,” and now in 
“One More River.” 

The latest book concerns Clare, sis- 
ter of Dinny Cherwell, who was starred 
in the two preceding volumes. Like all 
of Galsworthy’s heroines, Clare runs 
true to form in the face of social pres- 
sure. She leaves her husband for the 
excellent reason that he is a sadist, 
but being reserved and wholly Brit- 
ish, she keeps her reasons from every- 
body but her sister. 

Her refusal to “make a show of 
beastliness” makes no end of mystery, 
trouble, and drama in the court room 
when she is sued for divorce. 

The story is typical of the tales that 
Galsworthy loved best to write. But 








NEWS-WEEK’S BOOK LIST 





CASH ITEM. By Catharine Brody. A poor 
girl and a bank clerk face the depression 
—well written, realistic novel of the hard 
life, including some _ excitement. 303 


pages, 84,000 words. Longmans, New 
York. $2. 
HOMECOMING. The autobiography of Floyd 


Dell, novelist, who in his 46 years has 
known all the pre-war Bohemians and 
up-and-coming writers. Frankly and 
engagingly told. 362 pages, 169,000 
words, Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$3. 

FLUSH. Virginia Woolf makes a human bi- 
ography from the life of a dog—the 
famous pet of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. 169 pages, 42,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50. 

NO CASTLE IN SPAIN. By William McFee. 
A nice, long, readable romance, with a 
devastating heroine from New York and 
one of the grand South American families, 
415 pages, 134,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 


TALIFER. Edwin Arlington Robinson’s new 
narative poem. A love story laid in New 
England, among natives who have intel- 
lects like cash registers. 98 pages, 2,700 
lines. Macmillan, New York. $1.75. 

IDA ELIZABETH. The Norwegian novelist, 
Sigrid Undset, presents the heroine of a 
difficult marriage. Full of substance, but 
not light reading. 162,000 
words. Knopf, New York. 


433 pages, 
$2.50. 
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Money 
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Membership in your 
favorite golf club— 
a new car—a trip to 
sea-side or moun- 
tains—these are 
among the extra 
things in life, which 
these days, require 
extra money. You can earn that extra money 
representing NEws-W EEK. 


Selling experience is unnecessary. Give your 
prospects a few minutes to look through a 
copy of News-WEeEK and the magazine sells 
itself. Reason: it serves a useful purpose. It 
is not a luxury. It is the only complete news- 
magazine covering world news in aij its 
phases: events—pictures—background. 

Use coupon below at once to assure early as- 
signment. Sample copies and all necessary 
supplies and instructions. 


FREE 
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in this case the book lacks some of the 
outstanding individuals which made his 
earlier novels so fascinating. The peo- 
ple are faint and ghostly. The great 
novelist died having painted one sec- 
tion of British society in lasting colors, 
but this last picture is not lifelike. 


MORMON COURAGE: Stirring 
Tale of Early Days in Utah 


THE PROSELYTE., 
pages, 141,000 words. 
New York. $2.50. 


Few better stories have been written 
about the stirring days of the Mor- 
mons. 

“The Proselyte” is the tale of Zillah 
Purday, an English girl who married 
a missionary and was suddenly trans- 
ported to Utah. The setting is the land 
of the hard-bitten followers of Brigham 
Young, who conquered the wilderness of 
the West and defied the opinion of the 
world. 

When her husband was ordered from 
London to Salt Lake City in 1856, Zil- 
lah accompanied him. Even in this 
modern age the journey is not one to 
be undertaken lightly. In 1856 it was a 
feat of physical endurance reyuiring 
the greatest courage. When the travel- 
ers reached the rail-head, they had to 
get out and walk, and push handcarts. 
More often than not their supplies ran 
out, and their path was dotted with 
sandy graves. On arrival at their des- 
tination they found a wild country filled 
with strange laws and strange prophets 
and surrounded by Indians. 

The worst trial for Zillah came when 
her husband decided to observe the con- 
ventions of the place by taking another 
wife. But Zillah adapted herself to the 
new conditions, much as she did to 
starvation and Indian scalpings. 

Miss Ertz very wisely has not over- 
loaded the book with too much history. 
Her characters are vivid, and her inci- 
dents are simply told and authentic. 

The author was born in England of 
American parents, and has spent a num- 
ber of years in the Far West. Last year 
she married an English lawyer. 


By Susan Ertz. 359 
Appleton-Century, 


SOCIAL STORM: History of the 


Gann-Longworth Controversy 


DOLLY GANN’S BOOK. By Dolly Gann. 241 
pages, 66,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 

“In the course of my brother’s prog- 
ress, I also rose in the world,” says the 
sister of former Vice President Curtis, 
reviewing her nineteen years experience 
with Republican politics and dinner 
parties. She was right in the thick of 
things, serving as Official hostess for 
her brother who was a widower. 

Seven months ago, “our million dol- 
lar Dolly Gann,” nee Permelia Curtis, 
announced that she would tell all in a 
forthcoming book. She promised in 
particular to reveal the inside story of 
her fight with Alice Longworth for the 
seat of honor at official dinners. If a 
Vice President’s wife outranks.the wife 
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Dolly Gann: “I Also Rose” 


of the Speaker of the House, does a Vice 
President’s sister and official hostess? 
The question divided Washington. 

This celebrated tiff was front page 
new’s in 1930, but in 1933 it can hardly 
be said to be a world-shaking affair. 
Mrs. Gann says that she received per- 
mission from Secretary Kellogg to sit 
at the head of her own table, but that 
whenever she was invited out, her posi- 
tion was threatened by Mrs. Longworth. 

Secretary Kellogg resigned before 
the momentous issue could be definitely 
decided, and his successor, Henry L. 
Stimson, passed the buck to the Diplo- 
matic Corps. These gentlemen met in 
solemn conclave and officially desig- 
nated Mrs. Gann as the second lady of 
the land. 

Holding the theory that the female 
voter is interested in people rather 
than in political policies, she sticks to 
the social side of official life. Of Hard- 
ing she says: “I must say that he 
looked as if he ought to be President.” 
Mr. Hoover once praised her dinner 
service. “No wonder women like Presi- 
dent Hoover,” observes Mrs. Gann. “He 
understands them.” 

She is still a die-hard Republican, and 
she closes her book by suggesting a 
program which she thinks will bring 
the Grand Old Party back into power. 


FOREBODINGS: Anti-Fascist 
Alarms Sounded by Strachey 


THE MENACE OF FASCISM. By John 
Strachey. 272 pages, 58,000 words, 
Covici, Friede, New York, $2.25. 


Probably never before in the history 
of literature have there been on the 
open market so many good books of 
opinion selling at a profit. . 

It is an age of controversy. The lat- 
est contribution to the din of argument 
comes from the pen of John Strachey, 
who sets off a battery of rockets and 
cannon-crackers to rouse the youth and 
workers of the world against the rising 
tide of fascism. 

He leads off with a description of 
conditions in modern Germany, follow- 
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ing it with an analysis of the decay of 
capitalism, showing that capitalists 
rush into the Fascist fold to save their 
skins. 

He forebodes darkly. He denies that 
fascism is peaceful at heart. ‘You can- 
not infect millions of men with a pas- 
sionate hatred and blood-lust,” he says, 
“and then suddenly restrain them from 
action when you come into power.” The 
only hope lies elsewhere. “Our alter- 
native is a working-class Socialist ciy- 
ilization, or the destruction of all civi- 
lization and a return to the dark ages.” 

Mr. Strachey is always positive. ‘Mr. 
Roosevelt and General Johnson can no 
more plan American capitalism than 
they can square the circle.” As for set- 
ting up a Corporate State of the Fas- 
cists, “they might just as well pass a 
law that it should always be fine on 
Sundays.” 

The book may possibly be a bit too 
stimulating for the sober citizen, but 
it will be meat and drink for the pro- 
gressive element. 

John Strachey, cousin of the late Lyt- 
ton Strachey, is a radical student of 
politics. In 1930 he was a Labor Mem- 
ber of Parliament and also Secretary 
to Sir Oswald Mosely, a party leader. 
By an ironic turn of events, John Stra- 
chey’s chief later became the founder 
of the Union of British Fascists. 


« 
BOOK NEWS: Emil Ludwig Quits 
Biography-Writing “Industry” 


Landing at New York to adapt his 
“Napoleon” to the movies, Emil Ludwig 
announced that he would write no more 
biographies. “I started writing them 
fourteen or fifteen years ago,” he said, 
“and now it is an industry.” 


Quotes: Quotations to fit every 
mood will appear in Burton Steven- 
son’s “Home Book of Quotations, An- 
cient and Modern,” which is announced 
for next Spring. Some 65,000 selections 
will be arranged under heads and sub- 
heads such as: Matrimony—Joys and 
Sorrows; Sex-Appeal—Blondes, Bru- 
nettes. 

Leftovers: Remainders have been 
crowding new books out of the publish- 
ing trade. One bookseller recently re- 
quested a bargain purchase, saying 
that haste was necessary because re- 
mainders were “the backbone of the 
business.” Authors and publishers are 
fighting in their NRA code for a de- 
fense against the 10-cent competitors. 


Fun: An English amateur novelist 
announced that “just for fun” he pla- 
giarized Dashiell Hammett’s detective 
story “The Maltese Falcon.” He wrote 
it for practice, he said, and “sometime 
later—unthinkingly really—I just sub- 
mitted it to a publisher.” His version, 
called “Death in the Dark,” sold well 
until a newspaper printed passages 
from the original. Then the book was 
banned. “I realize now how stupid ! 
was,” said the plagiarist. 








49 ADVERTISERS 
Who Are Increasing Sales 


in the Rich New England Market 


Admiration Cigars 


Aunt Jemima's Pancake Flour 


Baby Ruth Candy 
Barbasol 

Beechnut Products 
Bell-Ans 
Between-the-Acts 
Borden's 

Bost Toothpaste 
Bromo-Seltzer 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Connecticut Valley Beer 
Dr. Dicke's Shampoo 
Fairchester Oil 

Flit 

Forhan's Toothpaste 
General Electric 
Gilbert & Barker 
Goldenrod Beer 

Griffin Shoe Polishes 


Guif Refining Products 


Harvard Beer 

Helmar Cigarettes 

Hexin 

1 V C Pearls 

Kleinert Rubber Products 


Loose-Wiles Products 








These advertisers, after careful study 
and thorough analysis, have selected 
Transit’s Train Cards and Station 
Posters on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and Boston & Maine Rail- 
roads throughout New England, as a 
means of reaching the cream of this 
above-the-average market. 


The representatives of Transit, thor- 
oughly conversant with the New 
England market, are capable and ex- 
perienced. They will be glad to discuss 
with you or your advertising agency 
the specific application of this service 
to fit your particular needs. They will 
not enter into what they have to sell, 
but what it is to your interest to buy. 








Lydia Pinkham 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Maxwell House Coffee 


Musterole 


Ovoferrin 

Pertussin 

Petro Oil Burners 
Pippin Cigars 
PetroKarbon 

Post Bran Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Quaker Oats 
Radio City Music Hall 
Rem 

Silx-Kin 

Schultz Ginger Ale 
Schaefer Beer 
Simmons Beds 
Union Leader Tobacco 
Venida Hairnets 
Waltham Watches 
Westinghouse 
White Rose 
Wrigley 

Zemo 


Zonite 


TRANSIT ADVERTISERS wc. 


30, THE PLAZA . ; ROCKEFELLER CENTER . . TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 5-1920 . . NEW YORK CITY 
NORTH STATION .. TELEPHONE LAFAYETTE 2995 . . BOSTON 





That Dingy, Yellow Coating on your Leeth... 
1O to L its 


I guess I'll have to give up cig- ° Don’t be silly. [ll show you a 
arettes. They discolor my teeth safe and simple way to remove 
so badly. those stains. Look at this hand- 





An ugly brown stain. Just like 
tobacco leaves on your teeth. 
Watch me get rid of it. 


kerchief. Spotless white! Now 
see what happens when I blow 
smoke through it. 





First a little BOst Tooth Paste Look the stain is gone! Not a Take my advice, dear, and use 

on the spot. Then I brush gen- trace of discoloration. BOsT Tooth Paste. It’s the ONLY 

tly like this. dentifrice designed especially 
to remove the “Smoke Screen” 
from your teeth! 


D R. BOST’S formula—probably the century’s most 
progressive contribution to the science of oral hygiene 
—is the result of many years of research and experi- 
ment. His long labors were justified because countless 
numbers of smokers are today putting their faith in 
BOST and, as a result, are putting new beauty into 


their smiles. 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—10c 


(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST, Inc.. Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 


NAME 





ADDREss 








MY DRUGGIST IS 








